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PREFACE. 


DO not remember that ever I experienc*d 
the Power of Poetry ſo ſtrongly as in 
Mr Pope's Eſſay. What Author is 

there who is not loſt in a Tranſlation? And 
what Poet who is not miſrepreſented in 
Proſe ® If any are lo be excepted, Mr Pope 
's one of the firſt, We find in him one of 
the moſt judicious Remaris in Horace ex- 
a verify d. 

II is not enough to conſtitute a Poem, 
* that the Verſes be compoſed of certain 
« Words in Number and Meaſure, if, toben 
** you diſplace them, the Expreſſions are re- 
& duced to mere Proſe. But change the Si- 
tuation and Order of thee Words as much 
% as you pleaſe, there will always remain 
© a certain noble and ſublime Air, that flill 
«* retains the Rapture of Poetry,”? 

A 2 27 


ET PREFACE. 

THE Fuſtice which I have now done 
Mr Pope is agreeable to the public Voice. 
This goes ſo far, that I have ſeen ſeverat 
of his Readers admire him, like the reſt, 
the they did not underſtand him, and in- 
deed were very far from underſtanding him. 
T am pleaſed with thinking that a few Lines 
from his Pen have had Credit enough to re- 
concile the Vulgar to the Notion of a Plura- 


lity of Worlds, which a great many Perſons, 


even now, refuſe to admit, However, thi; 
is a Notion that our Age has great Reaſon to 
congratulate itſelf upon; it ſeems to me to 
be of very great Uſe to raiſe our Admiration 
of the incomprehenſible Infinity of our Cre- 
ator, | 

J never find myſelf more ſenſibly touched 
with the Pleaſure of Exiſting, than when I 
apply myſelf lo run through the Gradations of 
Beings, The little Knowledge which. I have 
in the Anatomy of Plants, and their Fruits, 
makes them already appear lo me a Subject 
worthy of exhauſiing my Admiration. I loſe 
myſelf in the Search of the Diſtribution of 
their Claſſes, their Genera, Species, and 
Individuals, which, cloſely examin*d, preſent 
new and undeterminable Differences between 

them 
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IF 
them, What Tranſports do I feel when I 
attend to what Mr De Reaumur has diſco- 
cover d to us (which he makes us hope that 
he will ftill continue to do) about the ſmalleſt 
of animal Beings, and which the Ignorance 
and ſtupid Negligence of Men made them 
uk upon with ſo much Contempt! In Pro- 
portion as my Taſte for the Knowledge of 
Nature grows ſtrong and advances, it 
ſeems to me that our Earth alone contains 
Wonders enough to take up whole Lives infi- 
ately longer than mine. 

OUR Sun gives Light to fifteen other 
Planets, and perhaps a greater Number too 
far off to be viſible to our Sight. Teleſcopes 
have taught us that the Number of Suns is 
above all Computation, and that beyond this 
innumerable Multitude, whoſe Diſtance ſur- 
paſſes all Imagination, it is very probable 
| that an unbounded Immenſity is ſtill filled 
with Creatures, for the Wiſdom and Power 
of God are abſolutely infimte. 

BUT what is this Syſtem itſelf of innu- 
merable Creatures, infinite as it is ſuppoſed, 
compared with the Infinity of God ? There is 
an infinite Diſtance, between what receiv'd 


its whole Exiſtence elſewhere, and the true 
Being, 


_T7E74A CE 
Being, the albſolutcly Infinite, whoſe Exiſt 
ence is neceſſarily eternal. 

WHAT am I then, a little Particle, an 
Atom of this Immenſity? What am I, in 
compariſon of the adorable infinite God ? 


Nothing. T loſe fight of myſelf in this Abyſs : 
But I ſoon find myſelf again, and that with 
Rapture, I am a Part of ibis immen/z 
Work: The almighty Hand of its great 
and all-powerful Author formed me too. He 
ſaw, and ſtill ſees all his Works. There is 
none but exiſts by him, none but what is 
preſent to him, There is no Object ſo litile, 
upon which it is ſo eaſy for me io fix my 
Sight, as for him to make. an infinite Num- 
ber preſent to him, I am then honoured 
with his Regard, I have nothing from my- 
' felf, but all from him. How gloriouſly does 
this Thought draw me from Non-Exiſtence ! 
1 ſeem to myſelf coming out of nothing. In 
this Suppoſition I find myſelf obliged conſtant- 
ly to fludy myſelf, in order to acquire a Know- 
ledge of all that I have received, and render 
Thanks to the adorable Author of my Being 
for all his Gifts, and to confirm myſelf in the 
Uſe that I ought to make of them, If I was 
an Effect of Chance, if I knew neither from 
whence 


NEN 
dobence I came, nor lo what I was appoint- 
ed, my own Exiſtence would be a Burthen 
| to me, and I could not have any Regard for 
zt. But as I am the Work of my God, the 
Creator of the Univerſe, I cannot help con- 

gratulating myſelf upon my Exiſtence: I 
cannot help loving, praiſing, and reveren- 
cing myſelf, and fearing to diſhonour myſelf 
by Negligencies and Deviations. Since I am 
0 longer for myſelf, all my Deſires tend to 
diſcover what I ought to do with myſelf : 
With this Deſire theſe Ideas ariſe: I find in 
myſelf a Monitor that teaches me what T 
| ought to be employ'd in while I live, and 
| perſuades me what I have to hope for after 
Death. With a Fear, however, . of being 
| flatter'd by theſe agreeable Hopes, and de- 
ceiving myſelf in the Choice of my Employ- 
| ments, I come to perceive a Light which 
| Socrates had ſo much wiſh'd for, and 
which be hop*d that God would honour Man- 
| kind with. I convince myſelf of the Truth 
| of a Revelation, which gives an unſhaken 
Conſtancy to all that Reaſon had already 
inſtructed me in, and preſents me ſtill with 
| new Objects and new Hopes. It is ſo far 

from being poſſible that the giving myſelf up 
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zo theſe glorious Expetations ſhould be ſur 
ſpeed of Pride, that it would be Ingrati- 
tude, Shame, Haughtineſs, and Brutality, 
not to tend with all my Powers to that 
Rank to which JI am called. Infinite Good- 
neſs has created Men capable of making a 
free Choice, capable of Self-determination, 
in order to enter into Trealy with them, t9 
be loved of them by Choice, to honour then: 
by a Goodneſs that ſurpaſſes all Underſtand- 
ing, by Returns of his Affection towards 
Beings capable of giving ibemſelves to hum, 
from whom they received all, and to whom 
they entirely belong. 

WHOEVER will follow theſe Truths, 
(and where is it that they do not lead to?) 
Whoever will make Tryal of them, will find 
here the ſolid and infinite Happineſs for 
hich our Soul was formed. And as there 
25 one Aliment the moſt common of all, and 
of which the reſt have need, in order to make 
them the better reliſbed, in like man- 
ner is there a Stock of Reflections, which is 
the Baſis of our Pleaſure, and heightens 
the Value of all the innocent Amuſements 
that Life preſents us with. All the Charms 
of Sight, all the Deligbis of Muſic, all the 

: Reliſh 
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Reliſh of Fruits and other Food, all the 
Pleaſure of Converſe, all the Joys of Friend- 
ſhip, derive a new Value, and are infinitely 
enhanced: by the Conſideration that theſe are. 
the Gifts of. the great Governor of the 
Work, by whom we are beloved. 

BY Thoughts like theſe we animate our- 
ſelves with a freſh Vigor to fulfil our Duties. 
What a new Matter of Admiration is this ! 
To what does this Duty tend? To perfect 
ourſelves, and render us uſeful to other 
Men, our Equals, our Brethren, who are 
the Work of our common Maſter, and there- 
fore Subjects worthy of our Affection, E- 
ſteem, and ReſpeR, 

PERSONS of this Turn of Thought 
bend all their Attention to become true, ſin- 
cere, and friendly; they diſtribute with Foy 
their external Goods, and with ſtill greater 
Earneſtneſs thoſe of their Mind; they ap- 
ply themſelves with the utmoſt Care to a 
ſcrupulous Examination, in order to aſſure 
themſelves of what is true, and to intro- 
duce it in the Mind of others, who are 
not ſo capable of inſtructing themſelves. 
THESE are a Series of Ideas which 
came into my Mind upon reflecting on ſame 
Lines 


vw PREFACE. 
Lines of Mr Pope's Eſſay. Tho" I have 

. eoritten them, it was not with a Deſign to 
prejudice my Readers either in Favour of 
the Eſſay 11/elf, or the Examination hich 
T have taken the Liberty to make of it. 
My only End was to give my Readers ſome 
Aſſiſtance to form right Notions of the Sub- 
ze both of the one and the other. 
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EXAMINATION 


O F 
Mr POPE*'s 
ESSAY on MAN. 


To Monſ. - „ sc. 


O U requeſt, Sir, that I would 
| 7 communicate to you the Thoughts 
which occurr'd to me upon read- 
ing Mr Pope's Eſſay. It is a Pleaſure to 
obey you; indeed I can refuſe you no- 
thing, and I am at leiſure. But do not 
let it enter into your Though's to look 
upon what I am going to write, as a Cri- 
ticiſm; for you will be extremely miſta- 
| ken, From my Youth I have always felt 
B a 
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2 ExXAMINATION of 
a great Aver ſion for that Spirit; the very 
Name of it is odious to me. My firſt In. 
clination carries me to acquieſce in what- 
ever is propos'd to me. I have always 
need of Violence to bring myſelf to ob- 
ject, and nothing ever determines me to 
an Examination, but the Fear of decciy- 
ing myſelf, and afterwards drawing others 
into Miſtakes. Beſides, I am too well ac- 
quainted with the Charms of Poetry, to 
engage with a Poet who has already ac- 
quir'd ſo great a Name. 

Tugo' a Proſe Tranſlation I feel the 
Power of his Enthuſiaſm 3 I have never 
talk*d on this Subject with any one Perſon, 
who has not own'd that Mr Pope is at leaſt 
a ſhining Author. Ir concerns the Inter» 
eſt of Mankind that Geniuſes of this Cha- 
racter ſhould be likewiſe judicious and 
circumſpect. Their Errors are contagi- 
ous, we give into them with Pleaſure, 
and 'tis not without Difficulty that we 
diſſent; eſpecially, when they think in 
ſuch a Manner as tends ever ſo little to fa- 
vour the ruling Paſſions, and in general 
that Inclination ſo univerſal in Men, to di- 

rect 


Mr Portz's Eſay on Man. 3 
rect themſelves according to their own O- 
pinions, and not to bear their Satisfaction 
to be moleſted by any Reproach. I am 
far from prejudicing myſelf againſt Mr 
Pope, by imagining that his End was to 
countenance ſuch Inclinations, and to gain 
Applauſe from Readers of this Character. 
have ſuppoſed him to have had in view 
that End I wiſh'd him. In reading him 
I have endeavoured to turn his Expreſſi- 
ons into a good Senſe, and have conſtantly 
been fearful of laying ſuch Principles to his 
Charge as I could not avoid condemning. 
THE Subject he has undertook to write 
upon requires our chief Regard, and 'tis 
of the utmoſt Importance to us to be ſo- 
idly inſtructed in it. God is an Object in- 
finitely more exalted, and therefore more 
worthy our Attention, Bur if we do not 
know ourſelves, how ſhall we arrive at the 
Knowledge of God our Creator? What 
can we do more to our Advantage than to 
inform ourſelves clearly in theſe Queſti- 
ons? Have I always exiſted ? If my Exi- 
fence had a Beginning, am 1 an Effeft of 
| Cares which have no Intelligence? which 
B 2 4 


4 ExXAMINATION of 
af without an End ? and which form'd me 
without knowing why or how they adjuſted 
the Parts of my Body, and cauſed this Self 
of mine which thinks, to be born with this 
Body ? 

Ix order to acquire the Knowledge of 
what I am, it is expedient to examine my 
Body : This Application is very far from | 
being a Matter of Indifference. It is fill 
of more Importance to ask one's ſelf — F 
Am I, who think, a Part of this Body? Or 
am I a Subſtance diſtin# from it ? I find my- 
ſelf capable of forming Ideas, of comparing 
them, of perceiving their Connections or Op- 
poſitions, of acquieſcing in Principles, and 


drawing Conſequences from them, If I ne- 


glet to make uſe of theſe Talents and Gifts, 
which the Author of my Nature has endowel 


me with, ſhall not I be anſwerable for the 


Ignorance in which I live? And if I do not 
make a good Uſe of them, ſhall not I be an- 
fwverable too for the Errors into which I may 
fall ? | 
Tuis is, I think, a rough Draught of 
the Method in which we ſhould ſtudy our- Þ 
ſelves, But one may be both a Philoſo* Þ 

pherÞ 


1erÞ 


Mr Pop‘ E/jay on Man. 5 


pher and Poet. To write as a Philoſopher 
we muſt conform ourſelves to this Method, 
or one like it; whereas, a Poet is the Ma- 


ſter of his Subject, and in this Quality he 


diſpoſes it as he thinks proper. The Phi- 
loſopher takes a Pride in giving Inſtructi- 
on, in reſolving Difficulties, and diſſipating 
Doubts and Obſcurities. But the Poet, 
without any Intention to deceive, aims to 
ſurprize, to agitate, and wholly to en- 
gage his Reader. Mr Popes Eſſay in par- 
ticular ſeems to me an Imitation of the E- 
pie Poem. Ilomer begins his with the 
Mralb of Achilles, and in his Progreſs finds 
means to recur to the Original of the Tro- 
an War. Mr Pope begins his Eſſay on 
Man, by attacking his Pride; and his En- 
thuſiaſm inflaming his Averſion and Con- 
tempt of this Vice, he cannot ſuffer a- 
ny thing which has the leaſt Tendency to 
it, even in the Chiefs of the Univerſe. Af 
ter having fall'n ſeverely upon their Ambi- 
tion, he gives himſelf the utmoſt Liber- . 
ty, and his Reader too grants it him, with 
regard to Man in general. He begins with 
promiſing a good deal; and his Reader 

B 3 ur'd 
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allur'd thereby, takes heart to follow him 
thro” all his bold Career. He makes him 
hope for Diverſion, v. 15. but *cis an in- 
nocent one. 


Laugh where we Muſt, === < 


This we are obliged to him for. Aſter— 
wards he gains our Eſteem by adding — 


1 be candid where we cans. 


And at laſt we reſpectfully give ourſelves 
up to his Guidance, when he finiſhes the 
Period in Terms ſo becoming a Man of 
Senſe — 


But vindicate the IIuνν᷑ỹ of God ta Man. v. 16. 


He is to ſpeak of the reſt ex paſſant : But 
this 15 the End, we expect, he will never 
lofe Sight of. 

AFTER an Invitation to Rapture and 
Wit, which we ſhould find it difficult to 
refuſe, Mr Pope enters upon his Subject, and 
gives us reaſon to hope that he will at 

once 


Mr Pop E's Eſſay on Man. 7 
once treat of God and ManF. This Plan 


is a very judicious one. What Benefit 


would the Knowledge of ourſelves afford 
us, if we remain ignorant of our Creator ? 
I know nothing of myſelf, if I know not 
from whence I came. Tt is with great 
Propriety too that he adds, Tis ours to 
ſeek God in that World wherein he has 
placed us ®, This Notion is exactly a- 
greeable to that of thoſe ſage Divines who 
put a Diſtinction between ſearching what 
God is in himſelf, and what he is with re. 
ſpect to us, that is to ſay, thoſe Relations 
he has been pleaſed to enter into with Man. 
The Light of Revelation is entirely con- 
ſormable to this Plan, and it inſtructs us 
chiefly in that which God judges proper to 


be with regard to us, | 
Tao? 


Mr Pope's Words are: 

Say firſt of God above, and Man below, 

What can we rea/5r, but from what we know ? 
Ess A on Man, Epiſt. I. v. 17, 18. 


* Mr Crouſaz has this Diſtich in view : 
Thro' Worlds unnum ber'd tho' the God be known, 
'Tis ours to trace him only in our own, v. 22. 


* — 
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232 
% 


Tao? Mr Pope asks, v. 19. 
Of Man what ſee we but his Station here © 


. 


he had ſaid a little before, v. 3, 4. 


. 
3 4 . 


ae 


| — Life can little more ſupply 
It Than juſt to look about us and to die. 


— — — — — — — —E—Z—2— — — 


| This is, indecd, very little, and ſhould 
| teem hardly worth the Trouble of com- 
poling a Book. 

Bor I hope, Sir, you have not forgot 
1 Remark which I almoſt begun with; it 
is, that the Poet is Maſter of his Subject. 
Writers of this Sort have long been grant- 
ed a Power of chuſing what they think 
fit to ſay, and diſpoſing it in what Order 
they pleaſe. Mr Pope makes it appear at 
arit Sight, that his Deſign is to humble 
Man : This is an End he always keeps in 
view, and certainly nothing is more lille, 
or more contemptible than Man, if this 
be all his Lot, To finiſh a Courle ſo ſhort, 
ſo laborious, ſo perplex'd and dark, is not 
worth the being born for. 

Ix order to ſupport the Right he aſſun 


f 
: 
to 


1 

» 

1 
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Mr Port's Eſſay on Man. 9 


to look upon Man with ſo much Con- 


tempt, he bears him down with Queſti- 
ons. After having led him thro' the 
Immenſities of Space and innumerable 
Worlds that fill the Extent of the U- 
niverſe, after having imitated a Flight 
of Homer, and ſpoken of the great 
Chain, 


=========== Which draws all to agree, 
And drawn ſupports <======== 
Verſe 33. 


he does not give him Time to recover 


Breath, but aſks him, with an inſulting 
Air, | 


Preſumptucus Man ! the Reaſon would ft thou fins 


un forn'd ſo weak, f+ little, and fo blind 


Firſt, if thou canſt, the harder Reaſon gueſs, 
Ny form'd no weaker, Minder, and no lefs ? 
Aſk of thy Mother Earth, why Oaks were made 
Taller or ſtronger than the Weeds they ſhade ? 
Or aſk of yonder argent Fields above, 

Ay Jove's Satellites are 1:f5 than Jove ? 

Verie 35, &c.- 
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IT is an eaſy Matter to perplex a Man 
aſter having ſtupified him with ſo many 
and ſuch great Objects, which he has 
been forced to run through in ſo rapid 
a Manner; and I am perſuaded, that 
the major Part of Mr Pope's Readers 
will find themſelves reduced to Silence, 
and will think that Way the moſt e- 
ligible. However, (a) we have no 
need to enquire of the azure Plains in 
order to be inform'd by them how it 
comes 


(a) See the ſubſequent Verſes. 


Reſpecting Man whatever wroug we call, 
May, muſt be right, as relative to All. EF 
In human Works, though labour'd on with Pain, , 
A thouſand Movements ſcarce one Purpoſe gain; | 
In God's, one ſingle can its End produce, 

Yet ſerves to ſecond too ſome other Uſe. 4 
So Man, who here ſeems principal alone, | 4 
Perhaps acts ſecond to ſome Sphere unknown, 
Touches ſome Iheel, or verges to ſome Goal; 
*Tis but a 1 we ſee, aud not a I pole. 

Ep. I. ver. 51, & 


Mr Pore's Eſay on Man. 11 


comes to pals that the Satellites of Jupi- 
ter are leſs than the great Planet to whoſe 
Uſes they are aſſign'd; it was not neceſſa- 


ry for him to have them larger, and the 
* Bignzſs of our Moon is ſufficient for 18. 


Oaks are much larger than the Shrubs that 
grow at their Feet, and their Fruits are of 


a different Uſe from that of thoſe Shrubs. 
| Animals ſtand in Need of this Abundance, 
and the Timber of Oak is of great Ser- 


vice to us in our Edifices and Ships. Mr 
Pope (I repeat it) has not undertook to give 


us a compleat Syſtem of human Nature. 
His Intention was not to extricate us from 


our Ignorance, but to mortify our Pride. 


And leſt we ſhould be miſtaken here, and 
bound his Ideas of Man too much, he in- 


ſinuates from the Beginning, that Man 


comprehends much more than he deſigns 
to mention. v. 6, 7. 


A mighty Maze, but not without a Plan; 
AMild where Il beds and Flawers promiſcuous ſhoot. 


r hints by this at the Contradictions 


which are found to be included in Man. 


deyeral Authors have diſcourſed very wiſe- 
ly 


12 EXAMINATION of 
ly and judiciouſly upon our Excellencies 
and Defects, and *ris inconteſtible, that 
we are obliged by our Duty to the Neceſ- 
ſity of ſtudying ourſelves either in one 
or other of theſe Lights. 
A Man who can be ſatisfied to be igno- 
rant of the Value of thoſe Talents which 
God has given him, does not elevate his 
Mind in Thankſgiving, but paſſes his Life Þ 
in a voluntary and criminal Ingratitude: 
On the other hand, a Man who does not 
make a proper Animadverſion upon his 
Weakneſs, may eaſily preſume too much 
on his Strength, and not be circumſpect 
enough in his Study of himſelf and other 
Objects. But Mr Pope has not entered into 
an Engagement of exhauſting his Subject. 
He was not obliged to it, he confin'd him- 
ſelf to a Poem in which he unfolds only 
Part of Man. | 
Wren a young Tree leans on one Side, 
and by that means forms a diſagreeable 
Figure, we are not content to ſet it up- 
right, but bend it rather more than it 
ought on the oppoſite Side. This is a vul- Þ 
gar, but a juſt Compariſon. Mr Pope, 
that 


Mr PoE‘ Efay on Man. 13 


that he may the more effectually com- 


paſs his End, does not ſcruple to make 


| iſe of exaggerated Expreſſions. Verſe 
| 25, Sc. 


-=-==== The Reaſon would ft thou find, 
IWhy form'd fo weak, ſo little, and jo blind? 


Wr are very far from being nothing 


but Weakneſs; for, with regard to 


the Body, Man has invented Machines, 
by the Means of which he can lift 
and tranſport Burdens too heavy for 
the ſtrongeſt Anima]; and as to the 
Mind, to what a Length have Diſcove- 


{ ries already been carried, and how large 


a Way is opened for thoſe who are 
willing to uſe their Endeavours to ex- 


tend them farther ! 


THe Terms, litile and great, are re- 
lative Terms; this is ſo true, that we 
are at the ſame time both very great and 
very little: Nor is this peculiar to us; 
there are no Objects but what are at the 
ſame Time infinitely great and infinitely 
little. As to that Blindneſs which Mr 
Pope imputes to us, the Expreſſion is 
ſtrong, but metaphorical, We are not 

C born 
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14 EXANINATION of 
born blind, nay, have the immediate 
Uſe of our Eyes. With regard to our 
Underſtanding, *tis true, we are born in 
Ignorance, but we are born likewiſe with 
an Ability of extricating ourſelves from 
it. It is in our Power to produce in 
ourſelves a Knowledge capable of en- 
lightning us; we are born very imperfect, 
but with the rich and invaluable Preſent 
of being able ourſelves to work out our 
own Perfection. | 

I wil L add too (but by the way) that 
the Queſtion why we are form'd ſo weak, 
ſo little, and fo blind, may be interpreted 
in an ill Senſe; for *tis to ourſelves that 
we ought to impute our (a) Errors. A 


9 ——_— 


(a) Mr Pope in this Place conſiders Man only 
in his natura! State, and does not ſpeak of his mo- 
ral DefeAs. Nor does he at all diſſent from Solo- 
mon, in deſcribing Man as weak, and little, and 
blind; for fo he certainly is, when compared with 
Beings of a ſuperior Rank, and yet may be very per- 
feft in his own. For (as Mr Crou/az obſery'd of 
great and little) Perfection is a relative Term, and 
varies its Signification according as it is differently 
apply d. 


an Anſwer to the 


Mr Pop E' Eſſay on Man. 15 


| Philoſopher, who knew more than Mr Pope, 
than I, and many other Men, aitcr having 
| well conſider'd it, ſtands faſt to this Truth, 
That God made Man upright, but they have 
| ſought out many Inventions, that is to ſay, 


they have reaſon*d wrong, they have ſought 
ut thoſe Reaſonings, and been pleaſed 


, with them. 


From all this I conclude, that Mr 
Pete's Poem ought not to diſcourage us. 
If Mr Pope ſhould be aſked, how it comes 
to paſs that he, ſo weak, ſo little, 10 
blind a Poet, could preſume to bring 


| Homer back again to Life, and make him 
a Native of England, worthy the Admi- 
ration, not only of the Age wherein he 


lived, but of all Poſterity? All who are 
acquainted with Mr Pope, and I among 
them, though I have not that Honour, 


| would be extremely offended at ſuch a 


Queſtion. 
Mr Pore ſeems to run the Hazard of 
ueitions he has raiſed, 


and even propoſes one with a Confidence 
which looks very unlike a Genius that be- 
| lieves itſelf to be litile, weak, and Mind. 

| Them, 


3 


| 
| 
| 


| 
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Then, in the Scale of Life and Senſe, bis plain, 
There muſt be ſome where ſuch a Rank as Man. 


V. 48. 


Trrs Conſequence, which he aſſerts to 
be ſo evident, he draws from Mr Leibnitzs 
9 which is, that the infinite Wiſdon 

e Creator muſt of all poſſible Syſtems 
bave preferred the Beſt, and that in whicl 
every Thing ſnvould be compleat. | 

PERHASs, Sir, you are acquainted 
with this Syſtem only in general, and in 
a ſuperficial Manner. I will, therefore, 
firſt give you a true Idea of it as briefly 
as poſſible, and then conſider it as de- 
livered by Mr Pope, whom I would not 
willingly injure, by laying Opinions to his 
Charge, which perhaps he is very far from 
entertaining, 

Ms Leibnitz agrees, that God created 
the World, and that he is a Being quite 
d iſt inct from his Work ; in this he differs 
from Spizs/a, who ſeems to have con- 
ounded the Cauſe with its Effect. 

** Gop, that is to ſay, the Eternal 
Being, is ſuch, that it implies a Contra- 

„ diction 


My Porer's Eſſay on Man. 17 


te diction for him not to be; Infinite in 
„Power, infinite in Knowledge, he com- 
| « prehends in himſelf the Ideas of every 


© Thing he has Power to give Being to. 


c An Infinity of Worlds preſents itſelf to 


« his Mind, but among the Ideas of theſe 
« innumerable Worlds, there appeared 


one which, upon the whole, preſented a 
Work more perfect than all the others 


and God, infinitely wiſe and infinitely 


b perfect, was determined, not by con- 


« ſtraint, or againſt his Will, but with a 
full and perfect Approbation, to prefer 
to all the reſt the Syſtem which at pre- 
e ſent exiſts, and of which we ourſelves 
make a Part: The all- perfect Nature 
of God did not ſuffer him to chuſe any 
Other. Theſe are the Notions of thoſe 
who defend this Syſtem ; there is ſome- 
thing ſpecious and ſublime in it. and very 


proper to deceive. 


LET us examine what is built on theſe. 
Principles. In order that the Univerſe 
might be infallibly ſuch as God its 
Creator had conceiv'd it, every Thing 
wich it comprehends mult ſubſiſt by Ne- 


4. ceſſity, 
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18 ExXAMINATION of 
ceſſity, and every Thing that is doing in 
it neceſſarily and infallibly come to paſs, 
For this end the World is an immenſe 
and univerſal Machine, compoſed of an 
infinite number of Machines all depend. 
ing one upon another; their Springs are 
framed with ſo much Accuracy and Force, 
that not one of them fails of play ing its 
Part; and all Events which ſucceed one 
another, are the inevitable Conſequences 


of the firſt Impulſe that ſet them in 


Motion. 
AmMonc theſe Machines, which hold 


their Exiſtence from the Eternal Creator, 


we are acquainted with two Sorts; the 


one merely Corporeal, the other capable 
of Thoughts, Sentiments, Deſires, Ge. 
and to theſe we have given the name of 
Spirits, or Intellectual Subſtances. 

Ma is compoſed of theſe two Sub- 
ſtances 3 but, ſay theſe Gentlemen, this 
Truth has great need of Explanation, and 
People have been hitherto very groſsly 
deceived in it. 

A Bob v is incapable of producing any 


Thing whatever upon a Soul ; it can cauſe 
| neither 


n mas U 


N . 
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neither Ideas, Sentiments, nor Volitions 
to be raiſed in it: The Soul for its Part 
has no greater Power over the Body, and 
is equally incapable either of inclining or 
reſtraining its own. What then is Man? 
According to theſe Gentlemen, he is this: 

As ſoon as one of theſe Machines which 
we call the human Body 1s, by the Effect 
of an innumerable Succeſſion of Combi— 
nations, all inevitable, and neceſſarily 
join'd to one another, arrived to a certain 
Degree of Activity and Bigneſs; at the 
ſame Time, and by the Effect of another 
Succeſſion of Combinations equally ne- 
ceſſary and inevitable, a Thinking Being 
perceives Ideas, Sentiments, Volitions, 
exactly correſponding to the different Con- 


ditions of this Body; and among theſe 


Manners of Thinking, there is one of 
them which governs and reigns univer— 
ally: It is the Imagination of this Soul, 
which perſuades itſelf that it receives Im- 


| preſſions from its Body, and makes it act 


conformably to its Will. Mere Imagina- 

ans, fog they, perpetual Illuſions ! 
Trey explain their Syſtem by a Com- 
pariſon. 
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pariſon. Imagine two Clocks framed 
with ſo much Dexterity, that neitner their 
Hands nor Bells ever vary the leaſt 
Moment; one might imagine that one of 
them has an Influence upon the other, 
whereas it is merely a Harmony that re- 
ſults from the Exactneſs of their Make. 

T BELIEVE that I am now thinking and 
dictating Expreſſions to my Amanuenſis, 
proper to excite Ideas conformable to. my 
own in the Mind of my Readers. 
imagine, too, that my Expreſſions raiſe 
Ideas in the Soul of my Amanuenſis, and 
that it 1s from hence that the Regularity 
of his Strokes proceeds, which are exactly 
ſuch as I would have them. No, fay 
they, there is nothing in all this. Ou: 
two corporeal Machines have no need cf 
the Influence of our Souls, in order to 
give one of them the Motion of dictatin 
and the other that of writing, as we do. 
All the Parts of the Univerſe are fo wel! 
connecced, and tc inevitably ſubjected to 
Motions following oe another in a Series 
that my dictating Nach ine was, by the Con- 
catenation of certain S * s; found nea: 


2 
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a Machine which ſhould write conforma- 
bly. to what I pronounce, though it 
heard nothing of it. *Tis true, my 
Soul imagines that it dictates, and is the 
Cauſe of the Words which my Body pro- 
nounces; while his Soul too imagines that 
it hears thoſe Sounds, comprehends their 
Signification, and directs his Hand to form 
Characters proper to recall thoſe Sounds 
and their Signification. But even though 
either his Body nor mine ſhould be ac- 
companied with any Soul at all, yet the 
Effect of Mechaniſm would equally hold 
good; I ſhould dictate, and he would 
write. What a Train of Abſurdities 
ſprings from ſuch a Suppoſition! If in 
ſome Planet there was nothing but Bodies 
like ours, Books would be printed there, 
which would inſtruct no one, let them have 
ever ſo many Readers; cthery would be 
Diſputations held on Philoſophy and Re- 
lion: Preachers would exhort to Re- 
0 Ad 785 make "RO meeps who 


In Ake. 


Ix another Planet (for the Un 
ſuffers 


22 BxAMINATION of | 
ſuffers no Vacuum, and the Species ought 
to be diſpoſed there in Degrees, without 
the Default of any one Species) in a third 
Planet, 1 ſay, there would be found 
Thinking Machines, or (Subſtances which 
would think, in an Order as conſtant a 
that of the exacteſt Machines,) every one 
of which would imagine itſelf to receive 
Impreſſions from a certain Body, and toff 
produce alſo Motions in that Body, 
though no one of theſe corporeal Ma. 
chines ſhould add, by the Order of it 
Motions, and the Succeſſion of Ideas, 
Sentiments and Volitions, to every onedf 
them a certain Thinking Subſtance. 
Bur further. Upon our Earth, a Think 
ing Subſtance forms to itſelf the Idea of 
a ſpacious Palace, and finds a real Deſign 
in itſelf of building one anſwerable to its 
Idea. This Project, though very clear, 
and connected in all its Parts, would 
never be effected, unleſs luckily there 
ſhould be found a corporeal Machine, 
wound up to pronounce Sounds, and draw 
Lines, which might bear a Relation to this 


Project. This Machine alone however 
would 


Mr Porz's Eſay on Man. 23 
gbt ould not forward the Execution of it: 
ay, it would not be ſufficient that theſe 
ords ſhonld ſtrike the Ears of a great 
amber of other Machines, and theſe 
profils in all their Proportions preſent 
t aMicmſclves to their Eyes, for their Ears 
one re no more capable of hearing than their 
ine yes of ſeeing: It would then be abſo- 
 toMutely neceſſary that every one of theſe 
orporeal Machines ſhould be accompani- 
d with a Thinking Machine, infallibly 
etermined to an Order of Ideas, all con- 


Out 
rd 
and 
lich 


his Architect's having contributed either 
ediately or immediately to their Pro- 
k- action. And fo all theſe Machines would 
de found wound up to build one Part of 
the Work. 

MM BUT now what would happen if fifty 
ar Nef theſe Maſons ſhould utter nothing but 
„ ench, and thirty others ſpeak only High 
re Dutch; they would ſtand in need of an 
16, IIaterpreter. But even in this Caſe, and 
a rich this Aſſiſtance, the Sounds of the 
his Fench would make no Impreſſion upon 
er Nhe Soul of the Interpreter; but the Soul 
1d | of 


orm to thoſe of the Architect, without 
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of this Interpreter would find itſelf dif. 
poſed to think, and will, Juſt as if it had | 
had this Impreſſion actually made on it; 
it would fancy that it render*d the Senſt 
of the French Expreſſions into High Dutch; 
its Mouth would pronounce them: Theſe 

High Dutch Sounds would not produc 
any Effect upon the Souls of theſe thirty 
Maſons to whom they ſhould be addreſs'd, 
but the Concatenation of the Univer 
would ſeaſonably excite Ideas in theleW 
Thinking Machines, which would anſwer 
thoſe Sounds, and then the Eyes and 
Arms of theſe Maſons would put them 
ſelves ſo well in Motion, that their Soul 
would imagine that they directed them. 
Lr us carry the Syſtem further, for 
we muſt bear Mr Pope company. Every 
Thing which we ſee, comes to paſs by an 
inevitable Conſequence of the firſt Im- 
pulſe, which was impreſs'd on the uni. 
verſa] Machine, and on all the Parts that 
compoſe it. One ſays, that there is no 
God, and looks upon the Imagination of 
one as extravagant. Spinoſa admits one, but 
who as effectually deſtroys all Religion, as 
the 


—— I — 
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1s the Atheiſt does. Mr Leibnitz too has 
armed an Idea of one after his Manner, 
hich, in the general opinion of Mankind, 
o leſs overturns Religion. It would re- 
quire whole Volumes to give but a tolerable 
Idea of the Pagan Divinities and their 
orſhip. I tremble, and am not able to 
xpreſs the Conſequences of this Syſtem 
ith regard to Moſes and the Prophets, 
o Jeſus Chriſt and his Apoſtles, and to 
abomet and his Followers. The Uni- 
erſe would have been a Work too im- 
perfect, and too unworthy the Choice of 
Its Author, if there had been but ſo much 
us; one of theſe Imaginations wanting. 
Wt is the ſame with regard to Crimes : 
tor Wince there have been Parricides, it was 
e Wſential to the Perfection of the Uni- 
UM Wrerſe that there ſhould be ſuch; it was 
M Wecelſary that there ſhould be Poiſoners, 
aſſaſſins, perjur'd Villains, Traitors, 
Cheats of all Kinds; it was neceſſary 
there ſhould be unnatural Conjunctions ; 
n a word, not one of thoſe Horrors 
ould be wanting, which are the Reproach 
Human Nature. It was neceſſary there 


hoald be Inquiſitors to exerciſe, without 
D Mercy, 
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Mercy, all the horrid Cruelties on goof 
People, whoſe Crime conſiſted in ſo grealf 
a Veneration for what they believed tru 
as not to abjure it: All that we have beg 
ſaying, and an infinite number of Event 
of this Nature, would have for thi 
firſt invincible and inevitable Cauſe, t 
Eternal Being, the Principle of all. 
Tun Athenians had no Law againſt Af 
ſaſſins, and thoſe who poiſon their Paren 
becauſe this was a Caſe that never enten 
into their Mind, and was believed impd 
ſible. But how imperfe& was the Un 
verſe then! There were no Parricid: 
and Circumſtances had not yet given a 
Opportunity for them to play. 
A Woman is determined to cauſe ht 
Huſband to be aſſaſſinated; the Fear 0 
Death makes her reſolve to affirm f 
Negative, in ſpite of the ſharpeſt To 
ments; at laſt ſhe yields, and loſes h 
Life in the Shame, and Puniſhment 
which by ſuch horrible Torments ſhe ha 
ſought to avoid. She was handſome at 
well ſnap'd, ſhe had Wit, a tender Hear. 


and Sprightlineſs ; the Sight of her dre 
Teal 


_ —_ 
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ears from the Eyes even of thoſe Per- 
ons who were, ſhock'd at her Crime. 
But if the Leibnitxian Syſtem be adopted, 
1 what will the Fault of this unfortunate 
reature be made to conſiſt? Such is the 
mmutable Nature of the Eternal Being, 
that it was not poſſible but that this Wo- 
nan, ſo handſome, ſo genteel, muſt 
un into all, that ſhe acted, at the Time 
eſtined and appointed for this Event, its 
Origin, and its Conſequences ; all this 
as a Reſult of the inevitable Conſtructi- 
n of the Univerſe, and of the firſt Im- 
pulſe impreſſed on it. 

[Havs been aſſured, that in Scotland a 
Miniſter aſſaſſinated his Son without ha- 
ng him, and without ſhowing by any 
ther Sign that his Reaſon was diſorder'd. 
Ve may call the Diſpoſitions, which were 
he Cauſe of it, a cold Madneſs ; being 
brought before the Judges, he confeſs'd 
iti great Tranquillity to them, that the 
aft was an horrid one. Why then did 
wm do it? Alas! anſwer'd he, how could 1 
woid it? The Event proves that I had not 
bis Pozwer, the Moment and Manner of my 
D2 Son's 
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Son's death were inevitably appointed. He 
was not yet initiated into Mr Leibnitz 
Syſtem, elſe he would have added, If my 
Machine had not played in this Manner, 
the whole Univerſe would have been in 
diſorder; the further Coheſion of its Parts, 
one ſingle Piece failing, is quite interrup- 
ted, and the reſt can no longer keep on 
its Progreſs. * | 


Tr1s, Sir, is an Idea of the Syſtem; 
when 'tis comprized in an Epitome, one 
Part is hid, and all the Horror of it ö 
not ſuffered to be ſeen. I deſign to en- 
large it, and from thence examine thi 


Idea in all its Particulars; but this ſhall 
be in another Work. I imagine you are 


impatient to aſk me, whether I behere 
that 


—_— 


* [ ſuppoſe the following Lines are alluded to ; per- 
haps the Remarker ſtrains them a little too much. 


— In the full Creation leave à Void, 
Pere, one Step broken, the great Scale's defray: 
From Nature's Chain whatever Link you ſtrike, 
Tenth, or ten thouſandth, breaks the Chain alike. 
Mr Pape's Ess A r on Ma x, Epiſt. I. v. 235. 


235 
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that Mr Pope (a) has actually adopted 


this Syſtem? 1 anſwer you, that I re- 
fiſe to believe this, till I am forced to 
it by more Proofs than I find of it 
in his Book: For after all, ought a 
Reader to take the Liberty. of making 
celebrated Author guilty of a Con- 


tradiction? 


Laugh where we muſt, be candid where ibe can, i 


But vindicate the Ways of G od to Manu. 


Ver. 15. 


Tars is the great End that Mr 
Pope in expreſs Terms takes upon him- 
elf. Shall we dare affirm that, after 
this magnificent Promiſe, he all on a 


ſudden miſtakes, and inſtead of juſti- 


D 3 fying 
(a) See Mr Pope's Univerſal Prayer, the third 
Stanza. 
Vet left me in this dark Eſtate, 
To know the Good from Il; 


And binding Nature faft in Fate, 
Left Conſcience free and Will. 
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fying the Ways of God, juſtifies Man, 


who has it not -in his Power to a- 
Void any one thing of all he does, 
fo that the Creator alone ſtands char- 
ged with all the Horrors and Confuſi- 
ons that make the Reproach of Human 
Nature? 

AnoTHER palpable Contradicti- 
on; WHATEVER TIS, IS 
RIGHT, ſays he, at the End of his 


Arſt Book, At the Sight of King 


Charles the Firſt's loſing his Head on a 
Scaffold, he ought to have ſaid, T HIS 
IS RIGHT. At the Sight of the 
Judges who condemn'd him, he muſt 
have faid too THIS 18 RIGHT. 
On ſeeing ſome of thoſe very Judg- 
es taken and condemned for having 
done what was acknowledged to be 
RIGHT, he muſt: have cried out, 
DOUBLY RIGHT. When his 
dear Friend, Lord Bolingbroke, was dif: 
graced, the Syſtem required that he 
ſhould fay, THIS IS RIGHT 
But Mr Pope himſelf makes this Pre- 
diction: ; 

When 
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Men Heroes, Stateſmen, Kings in Duſt repoſe, 
Whoſe Sons /hall bluſh their Fathers were thy Foes, 
Epiſt. IV. Verſe 74. 


What ſhould they bluſh at? At that 
which is right? They could not bluſh at 
any Thing elſe, for 
WHATEVER IS, IS RIGHT, 
You will aſk me too, Sir, perhaps 
with more Impatience, How it comes to 
paſs that Mr Pope fix'd on this Epiſode? 
I anſwer, that it is quite uſeful to his 
End; his great Deſign is to humble Man, 
and what can be more mortifying for 
Man than a Syſtem full of Horror, in- 
vented, colour'd, dreſs'd up, and pub- 
liſh'd by a Man who knew how to ac- 
quire a great Reputation. Tis on this 
Occaſion that one may aſk, ** O human 
* Soul, weak, bounded, and blind, who 
* doſt not know thyſelf, how dareſt thou 
* undertake to ſound the Depths of the 
* Divine Nature? How dareſt thou rely 
* ſo confidently on thy weak Underſtand- 
ing, as not to dread the terrible Conſe- 


* quences which flow ſo naturally and 
* ine vi- 


telligence to form different Plans of the 


whole, ſhould be as perfect, and as wor. 


finite; it is impoſſible that what is pro- 
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& inevitably from thy daring Princi- 
— ples 1 

Is it permitted to a Man to believe that 
he is well enough aſſured of the Depths 
of Divine Knowledge, and has an Idea of 
It juſt enough to conclude from thence, 
that it was not poſſible for this infinite In- 


Univerſe, every one of which, upon the 


thy of the Choice of its divine Author as 
the reſt ? 


H x alone is the abſolutely perfect In- 


duced from nothing can have a Perfection 
equal to his; and among Beings whoſe 
Perfection does not reach to an infinite 
Degree, why may there not be ſome e- 
qual to one another? Even if one ſhould 
be eaſy enough to agree to this ſtrange 
Paradox, that two finite Beings diſtinf 
from one another, but entirely equal, ſhould 
be but one and the ſame Being ; of two dit- 
ferent Things, why might not one have 
as much Perfection as the other? To deny 
that the Divine ** extei. ds to ſuch a 

Pro- 
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production, ſeems to me one of the moſt 
i. Waring Pieces of Temerity. 
| Gop ſtands in need of nothing. The 
at perfect Infinite is ſelf-ſufficient. Can 
hs None dare to think that he was not enough 
of Natisfied with himſelf, till after he had 
e, Nexerciſed his Power in the Production of 
n. WCreatures? Without them he is THE 
ke METERNAL, THE INFINITE, 
he THE PERFECT, THE BLES- 
r- WED GOD); 'tis by a Choice of his 
as Wooodneſs, entirely free, that he was deter- 
mined to create, rather than not to 
create. | 
IT is not enough to ſay that he wa 
not forced to it, we muſt add that he wa: 
Filling it ſhould be ſo by a Choice pet 
rectly free; *tis not enough that happ 
ntelligences congratulate themſelves or 
holding their Exiſtence from an Almighty 
Principle, which could not help producing, 
and producing them fuch as they are : 
Their Obligation to give him Thanks 1s 
f quite another Force, their Gratitude 
of a much more lively Nature, and their 
admiration of his Goodneſs raiſes itſel# 
co 
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to Emotions of quite another Degree, 
when they come to /conſider that it was 
entirely in his own re not to have pro- 
duced them. 

Bur tho' I ſhould be complaiſant e- 
nough to agree, that it was neceſſary fot 
God to prefer a World entirely perfect to 
one which, upon the whole, was leſs ſo; 
yet the Syſtem of Machines and Fata. 
lity is not eſtabliſh'd by this Conceſſion; 
for I inſiſt upon it, and this Affirmation 
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1 ſeems to me eyidently true, that a Uni- 
TE verſe, in which there ſhould be found free, 
0 | | nd truly active Intelligences, would bea 

Work much more worthy of God, thana 


World where Good and Evil, Virtue and 
Vice, are the infallible and inevitable Con- 
ſequences of the Conſtruction of every 
Being, and of the firſt Impulſe which the 
creator impreſſed on them. 
Gop ſhews himſelf infinite in Good: 
neſs, when he is pleaſed to enter into a Co- 
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| venant, and Treaty of Friendſhip with 
nm intelligent Creatures; when he does 
1 them the Honour to be willing to be lov- 


ed by them, from a free Choice; when he 
puts 
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puts their Deſtiny in their own Diſpoſal, 
vag : 
. in order chat being their own Maſters, in- 
ſtead of thinking to live only for them- 
4 ſelves, they ſhould determine all their In- 
ſo N clinations to live only for their Creator; 
oo chey have the infinite Satisfaction of giv- 
6 ing themſelves up to him to whom they 
tu. belong; they beg his Acceptance of them, 
and that he would ſhew them his Will, that 


they might make it their conſtant Rule, 
and ſeek their Happineſs in it. By what 
Emotions of Gratitude, by what Tranſ- 
ports of Thankfgiving, can we enough ce- 
lebrate the infinite Goodneſs of the Crea- 
tor, who accepts theſe juſt Dedications 
which we make to him of ourſelves, is 
pleaſed with them, rewards them with all 
his Tenderneſs, and by a Return, that ſur- 
paſſes all Admiration and all Underſtand- 
ing, will crown them with the Gift of 
himſelf ! Is it poſſible that in oppoſition 
to this Syſtem of Religion any one ſhould 
ſet up that of a Creator, whoſe Power 
vas only diſplayed in making Machines 
of every kind, and giving them an Im- 


pulſe, tlie Continuation of which produces 
every 
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every Thing we ſee? The Idea of ſuch if 
God preſents us only that of a great 
Artiſt, inexhauſtible in making Spring 
of every ſort. . 

Ix our Syſtem, theſe ſacred and venerab 
Words have a Meaning: Thou haſt deſtroy! 
thyſelf ; what have J done to thee, O m 
People ? O ! if thou hadſt had but the WilluM 
believe me ! Jeruſalem, Jeruſalem ! Ho g. 
. Fen would I! But ye would not. As I lin 
T have no Pleaſure in the Death of the Witk 
ed, but that he ſhould turn from his Way 
and live. I have waited for you, that | 
_ might have Mercy upon you. 

As to thoſe who, by a voluntary Abuk 
of their Liberty, turn their Back upoi 
the Source of all Good, and ſhut ther 
Eyes to that which ought to employ 
them; prefer their own Fancies to the 
Will cf their Maſter, and forſaking the 
Creator give themſelves up to the Cres 
tures 3 what Reaſon will they have tc 
complain of a Condition, which they 
will have voluntarily drawn upon them: 
elves, and which depended only on them 

ſelves to have avoided? They receive 
15 from 
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om God a Power of living better, and 
btaining his Favour 3 they did not 
ouchſafe, or they found it too diffi- 
ult to make uſe of it. God has no 
eed of them, and will have nothing 
o do with thoſe who obſtinately perſiſt 
n refuſing him; if they cauſe Diſor- 
lers, theſe Diſorders do not provoke God 
o recall the Gift of Liberty; his Good- 
eſs and his Power will gloriouſly repair 
heſe Diſorders, and if good People ſuf- 
er by them, their Virtue, which already 
hines the brighter by this Means, will 
ll be more magnificently recompenſed. 
Tae Libertines, driven from one Re- 
ge to another, by the Defenders of Re- 
gion, have at length intrenched them- 
elves in that which reduces Liberty to a 
ere Appearance, and ſubjects it to a real 
eceſſity, by attributing all our Deter- 
nations to the external Cauſes of Con- 
ttenations, to Combinations, which eve- 
Moment produce Determinations, of 
ich we believe ourſelves to be the Au- 
lors, 

THe Queſtion about Liberty is a capi- 
| Controverſy between them and us. Tt 
E the 
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the Soul of Man determines itſelf, it ß 
Subſtance diſtinct from Bodies, every oli 
of which may receive Motion, but non 
of them can impart it to itſelf. Mon 
over, it we do not determine ourſelv«ll 
and if all our Acts of Will are really H 
fects of Cauſes to which we are ſubjeQe, 
we do not render ourſelves culpable, n 
ought never to reproach ourſelves, u 
we have nothing to fear, 
T#r1s Subject has been explain'd in on 
Days with great Clearneſs, and the Tru 
of this Doctrine of Religion been eſtab 
liſhed by Proofs which nothing can with 
ſtand, but a Reſolution obſtinately bent 
to agree to nothing but what pleaſes |. 
I have alſo treated this Queſtion in ny 
Logic, more amply in the Latin, when 
examine in order Mr Collins's Eſſay ir 
on Liberty, and very lately in my Epi 
tome of Logic; and the Importance d 
the Subject engaged me to enlarge beyond 
what an Epitome ordinarily allows, | 
had beſore treated this ſame Subject very 
largely, in my Examination of Pyrriv- 
nin, and in a Latin Work de Meute bu. 
mand, which I deſign to tranſlate into 
French, 
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French, with the Addition of ſeveral Re- 
Ic&tions. 

zur tho? I am diſpoſed to write you a 
ong Letter, I ought not however to ſwell 
t to a Volume. I will therefore not make 
Repetitions, but confine myſelf with add- 
1g a Page which I have juſt been read- 
ng in the Bibliotbegue Germanique. The 
author of this Article allows the Leibxi- 
1zians more than I grant them; but you 
jill be pleaſed in reading what follows 
upon the Liberty of Man. 

* SINCE our Ideas and Underſtanding 
dare bounded, that which diſtinguiſhes 
Objects muſt infallibly eſcape us, when 
* it is of ſuch a Nature that it cannot 


g be perceived but by a Sight extremely 
her acute and delicate: And what is the 
r Conſequence ? It evidently follows that 
Ep. on many Occaſions the Soul muſt find 


* itſelf in a State of Doubt and Sul- 
* penſe, without knowing preciſely to 
* what Side to determine itſelf. And 
* this is juſtified by frequent Experience. 
That Suſpenſe of Judgment, ſo much 
recommended by Philoſophers, evident- 
into ? ly ſuppoſes Liberty. 

Vs, E 2 Oxe 
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« Oxz may, in a Caſe of a perfect E- 
« quilibrium, (I ſpeak of the ſubjective E- 
«© quilidrinm,) aſſign many Cauſes of Deter- 
% mination ; for we fix, if we may ſo 
& ſay, the Difference betwixt two Ob- 
& jects, either becauſe it concerns us to 
e act, and that a too long Irreſolution 
ee would be prejudicial to us; or, if the 
& Queſtion is only about indifferent 
& Things, becauſe we will make uſe of a 
„ Power that we perceive in ourſelves, 
* and which nothing can hinder us from 
% perceiving, 

« *Tis in conſequence of this Power 
© that of two equal Things I chuſe one 
<<. preferably to the other, without being 


* 


4 


** 


C 


than my Will. 

„I is too by an Effect of this Pow- 
6 er, that I can, when I have a mind to 
„ ſhew my Liberty, prefer a leſs Advan- 
tage to a greater, and owe my Deter- 
*+ mination only to myſelf. Nothing can- 
not be the Cauſe of any Thing what- 
* ſoever; that Point is agreed: But is it 
** to allege nothing, when one gives the 
Will for the Cauſe of our Actions in 
certain 


able to give any other Reaſon for it 
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certain Caſes? And pray what would 
become of that Activity which is the 
Property of intelligent Beings, if the 
Soul could not act upon any Occaſion 
by itſelf, and without being put into 
Acdion by a foreign Power? There 


would then be no attic Difference be- 


tween Spirit and Matter, but that the 
firſt would perceive the Motives that 
make it at, whereas Matter 1s in- 
tirely deſtitute of that which 1s called 
* Con/cientia ſui: Yet there would be 
Caſes in which our Soul would will, 
would determine itſelf withour at all 
perceiving the Motives of its Deter- 
minations 3 which is almoſt equivalent 
to that which is thought ſo abſurd 
when we ſay that, without the Aſſi- 
ſtance of any Motive, the Soul may 
carry itſelf towards ſuch or ſuch an 
Object, only becauſe it wills it. It is 
againſt Reaſon to ſuppoſe an Effect 
without a Cauſe; but it is not againſt 
Reaſon to ſuppoſe an Action wichout 
any foreign Motive applying itſelf to 
our Soul. Thinking Subſtances have 
this peculiar Property, that they may 

E 3 * 

* Conſciouſneſs. 
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„be their own Objects, ſo that when 
* they fail of extrinſic Motives they may 
« find intrinſic ones in themſelves.” 
Tu Patrons of that Syſtem, which J 
diſſent from, ſeem to be offended, when 
they are charged with making human 
Souls Machines. They are on the contrary, 
ſay they, Subſtances intirely ſimple, and by 
conſequence are not compoſed of Springs. 

Bur when the Name of Machine is 
given to human Souls, we do not charge 
them with making Machines of them al- 
together like corporeal ones; as to that 
Simplicity, which they attribute to them, 
in order to find an Evaſion in this dark 
Suppoſition, they muſt give us leave not 
to be contented with it, till they have ex- 
plain'd rhe Idea which they themſelves 
have of it. 

Bur by what Name ſoever they pleaſe 
to call theſe Companions of the human 
Body, whether Soul, Spirit, thinking Sub- 
ftarce, modified Thoughts, or Monad (this 
laſt, their favourite Term, is derived 
{rom the Greek, and may be rendered by the 
Word, alone, or mal 1 aſk, are theſe 


Beings incvitably determined to think, 
0 
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to produce or receive Ideas, Sentiments 
and Volitions, conformably to what paſſes 
mevitably in the Machine of the Body ? 
Is this a Conſequence of their primitive 
Conſtruction? Does the pre- eſtabliſbed Har- 
mony require this? For without this 
pre · eſtabliſned Harmony a free Soul 
is capable of diſpoſing its Volitions, and 
while the Machine of its Body might 
be ſtabbing another Body, the Soul 
might revolve nothing in itſelf but Ten- 
derneſs and Affection; and while the 
ſame Machine would be immerſing itſelf 
in Debauchery, and pronouncing Words 
proper to inflame it, the Soul would have 


it in its Power to chuſe Ideas of the Meric | 


of Sobriety and Continence, ro>imploy 
itſelf about: But if, on the contrary, its 
Liberty is only conditional, and conſiſts 
but in a"Capacity of employing itfelf in 
Ideas and Volitions, conformable to Wit- 
dom no longer than while its Body, and 
that Relation which it is deſtined to bear to 
it, is in Circumſtances quite difterent from 
thoſe of Debauchery; a Soul that conſents 
to aſſaſſinate, and do other ill Actions 


which the Body executes without the 
Souls 
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Soul's knowing it, is much rather to be 
pitied than blamed, and it would be do- 
ing it Injuſtice to look upon it as culpable. 
Mn Locke, in his Treatiſe of civil Go- 
vernment, obſerves that People once in- 
fatuated with a Syſtem know not how to 
yield to Proofs which deſtroy it, and be- 
come inexhauſtible in Evaſions: This is 
the Caſe with the Defenders of the Syſtem 
which I am now examining. They can- 
not bring themſelves to ſee a true Liberty 
in Man, and had rather deny it in God, 
than not regard this Idea as a Contradic- 
tion: Yet nothing ſeems to me more 
worthy to be attributed to God, and more 
agreeable to his ſupreme Elevation, than 
a perfect Liberty. He is ſelf-ſufficient, 
owes nothing to any thing whatſoever; 
his Works are ſuch as we ſee them, be- 
cauſe it was his good Pleaſure that they 
ſhould be ſuch. Nature on every Side 
- preſents us with Marks of a free Choice, 
The Earth 1s round, or very near round : 
I allow that it was better that its Surface 
ſhould be unequal 3; yet, according to 
ſome, there was a Lime when it was not 
ſo. But however this new Suppoſition be, as 
ſoon 
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ſoon as God thought fit there ſhould be 
Mountains, is it not plainly begging, 
the Queſtion to affirm that the Order in 
which we now ſee them, and the Height 
of each, were the neceſſary Conſequences 
of a Preference which the Divine Wiſdom 
could not help making? 

Lr us take a Range of Mountains 
extending from Eaſt to Weſt, at a certain 
Diſtance from the Equator: Might not 
the firſt Mountain in this Range, ſet in 
the Place which we call the third Degree 
of Longitude, have been ſet without any 
Inconvenience in the ſixth? The others 
would have followed this, every one at 
the ſame Diſtance from another that they 
now are: That which is in the twentieth 
Degree would have been inthe twentythird, 
and the diurnal Revolution of the Earth 
would have been made with the ſame Re- 
gularity 3 theſe Mountains would have 
ſucceſſively preſented the ſame Poſitions 
to the Sun. 

THe Surface of the Earth is compoſed 
of two Hemiſpheres: Shall we dare to 
ſay that God could not have drawn the 
Plan of this which we inhabit, on that 
which 
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which has lately been diſcovered; and, 
reciprocally, in this have drawn that of 
America, without acting repugnant to his 
Wiſdom ? The Earth would by this means 
have preſented to the Sun, and other 


Parts of the Univerſe, a Maſs proper to ' 


maintain the ſame Relations with all the 
reſt, as it at preſent does. I might go on 
with other Proofs of a free Choice, and 
perhaps IT ſhall do it in another Work. 
Have we not a very ſenſible Proof of 
it in ourſelves? The Soul of Man, which 
has been able to carry its Knowledge ſo 
far, is but very imperfectly acquainted 
with itſelf Our Creator has confined 
that Capacity of attaining Knowledge, 
which he has given us, within the Bounds 
that he thought proper. 
II is then carrying on our Conjectures 
with a furprizing Temerity, to deny the 
Supreme Cauſe, and all its Effects, a full 
Liberty, and to look upon our moſt im- 
mediate Perceptions as Illuſions. Nay 
more, this Syſtem tends to fill the Earth, 
and probably other Planets too, with 
Beings, who think for no other End than 
to imagine themſelves the Authors of that 
which they have no Share in, Mun 


r a 
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Mu Pope, then, from the very Begin- 
ning of his Poem, would have forgot his 
End, if, after having at firſt declared 
himſelf ſo freely againſt the Pride and 
Nlufions of Monarchs, he had not dared 
to touch upon the raſh Preſumption of 
Philoſophers, whom Modeſty ſo well 
becomes. But it is not only in the Author 
of this Syſtem that our Poet preſents us 
with a Subject proper to humble us; the 
Number of his Adherents give us one too, ö 
which is no leſs mortifying. 

T 1s ſaid that the People of Cappadocia, 
to whom the Romans thought they had 
done a great Service, by making them a Wh! 
Preſent of Liberty, and a Power of go- i | 'þ 
verning themſelves, found this Power ſo 1 
imbarraſſing, that their Indolence made 
them wiſh rather to ſee others bur- 
thened with it than themſelves. 

In the Republick of Letters there are 
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likewiſe a great Number of Perſons, who it 1 
think an attentive, circumſpect, continu'd | 
and unprejudiced Examination, too labo- | 
rious. A very ſlight Examination is ſuf- if 
ficient for them to chuſe a Maſter, and a | 
liſt themſelves into his Service; they em- . 
brace | 1 
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brace his Ideas, and often, for want of 
Ideas, confine themſelves to adopt his 
Expreſſions; ſatisfied with reckoning 
themſelves his Diſciples, and tenaciouſly 
diſputing againſt thoſe who are not of the 
fame Opinion. 
A vexy little Proficiency in the Study 
of Human Nature will be enough to teach 
us, that it is not ſurprizing to ſee a Man, 
who has gained great Applauſe, and who 
has given Proofs of a Genius equally ſub- 
til and laborious, in difficult Subjects, 
and ſuch as few People had before been 
capable of: It is not ſurprizing, I ſay, 
that a diſtinguiſhed Genius ſhould flatter 
himſelf that he is equally capable of ſuc- 
ceeding in other Subjects. His Ability 
whether natural or acquired, diſpoſing him 
toeſtabliſh his Principles, perhaps with too 
much Haſte, he eaſily deduces from them 
a long Train of Conſequences connected 
one with another. This is a Syſtem which 
gains upon Self-Love, and which derives 
too an additional Splendor from 1ts No- 
velty. It is natural for us to be fond of 
our own Productions; and when we have 


not early accuſtomed ourſelves to conſult 
others, 
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others, to ask Advice, and to profit by it 
when we have habituated ourſelves to finiſh 
a Project alone, and not to expoſe it to 


the ſight of the Publick till it be compleat, 


with the probable Hopes of gaining it the 
more Admiration; it is not impoſſible 
but that with a diſtinguiſh'd Genius we 
may yet be miſtaken, and we are al- 
moſt pardonable, when we have the Un- 
happineſs to perſiſt in Errors, which we 
run into by ſuch Steps. 

Bur will thoſe be ſo eaſily excuſed, 
who have not been ſeduced by Self-love ? 
and who, without a cloſe Examination, 
adopt another's Offspring, and, deform'd 
as it is, embrace it with all the Tender- 
neſs and Zeal of real Fathers, and at laſt 
preſent it to others that they may equally 
admire 1t? As for thoſe, whom Selt-love 
doesnot ſeduce in favour of their own Ideas, 
'tis a ſtrange Weakneſs to ſuffer them 
ſelves to be dazzled by Syſtems that have 
dazzled their Authors. The Spirit of Par- 
ty is one of the great Cauſes of this; one 
muſt have been Witneſs of its Effects, and 
nearly examined them to believe them. 
Another Source of this flows from the 

F Spirit 
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Spirit of Contradiction. There are Peo- 
ple who are pleaſed with nothing more 
than Diſputes, they give themſelves en- e 
tirely up to them, whenever they are ſa er 
happy as to find Opportunities. Many I 
Intereſts unite themſelves with this hate- tt 
ful Temper; Intereſt of Families, Inte. d 
reſt of Communities, Intereſt of Coun- V 
tries, Rivalſhip in Reputation, Competition th 
in Employment ; and in all theſe reſpects a 
the Spirit of Party finds itſelf ſupported MW hi 
by Vanity. 

IT is not eaſy to acquire a Reputation by 
inventing a new Syſtem, Tis the Work I vi 
of a diſtinguiſh'd Genius, an induſtrious tl 
Mind, and of a Capacity to unite all its bl 
Parts, and give to each of them an Air i EF 
of Probability: Beſides, in order that ni 


the Syſtem may not vaniſh as ſoon as it gi 
| appears, it is neceſſary for its Author to I th 
be in certain Circumſtances that give him th 


a Luſtre. But a Genius, which has no- 
thing uncommon, flatters himſelf that he in 


ſhall come in for ſome Share of Glory is 
with a celebrated and original Author, if ut 
he is one of the firſt to declare for him. to 
He 1 at firſt View, what IF & 


others 
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others wanted Time to be convinced of; 
and if the Syſtem comes to be ſupport- 
ed by a numerous Party, the firſt that 
enliſt themſelves are looked upon as the 
chief Officers, and the chief Supports of 
this new Literary Army, who fight by 
dint of Pen, and mix Gall with their Ink. 
Mr. Pope, without doubt, looked upon 
this Vanity with the Contempt it deſerves, 
and it appear'd ſo deſpicable to him, that 
he thought barely to diſplay the Syſtem 
would be ſufficient to mortify it. 

THrtere is yet another Circumſtance, 
very proper to cover the Defenders of 
this Syſtem with Confuſion, and to hum- 


ble thoſe who intereſt themſelves in the 


Honour of Mankind, There are a great 
number of People who would not have 
given themſelves the trouble to find out 
theſe Imaginations, and who do not envy 
their Authors the Glory of them, neither 
are they of a Temper to run implicitly 
into the Fancies of another: Their Genius 
is not dull, nor their Taſte Servile: But 
unhappily they have a ſtrong Inclination 
to Libertiniſm, and whatever tends to 
ſupport chis has ita Charms with them. 
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52 Ex AMI NATION of 
They do not examine whether that which 


flatters their Inclinations be founded upon 


folid Proofs, or whether it be eſtabliſh'd 


only on trifling Probabilities. Thar ir 


pleaſes, is a ſufficient Reaſon for them to 
adopt it. Thefe two are Diſpoſitions 
that bring great Diſgrace upon our Species: 
And what a contradiction to Reaſon is it, 


for us to ſeek to withdraw ourſelves from 


that Obedience we owe to God! For 
what is there, on the contrary, more wor- 


thy of a rational Being than to inſtruct 


himſelf in that Obedience, in order to 
ſubmit to it with all his Soul? Theſe 
Libertines wou'd live after their own Hu- 
mour, and not trouble themſelves to en- 
quire what their Maſter commands. Ir is 
however difficult for them to - abandon 
themſelves to this wrong Taſte, and to 
trample on the moſt ſacred Maxims, 
without feeling often from. time to time 
certain Inquietudes. 

Tr Syſtem which I make Mr. Pope 
to oppoſe, comes quite ſeaſonably to calm 
theſe Inquietudes. You had a fancy to get 
drunk, you gave yourſeif up to that Incli- 


vation, and you bave fallen into Indecencies. 


Are 
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Are you not aſbamed of this? Why ſhould 
J bluſh at it? (a Perſon initiated into 
this Syſtem will reply) Is it my Fault? 
Since it is come to paſs, there was a Ne- 
ceſſity that it ſhould come to paſs. In- 
numerable Cauſes, infinite Ages paſt, re- 
ceiv'd an Impulſe to make them produce 
this Event. Far from being aſhamed, 
J congratulate my ſelf upon it. For 
what an Unhappineſs would it have been, 
if I had drank lefs, and omitted doing 
ſome of thoſe Actions which jyou are plea- 
ſed to call Follies! They enter'd neceſſa- 
rily into the Conſtruction of the Univerſe, 
and if one of them had been omitted, it 
wou'd have render'd this great Work 
imperfect, and leſs worthy of its Author, 
Wnar a ſhameful Contradiction is 
this! They will not acknowledge that 
they have a Power of Self- determination: 
But why do they refuſe to acknowledge 
a Power which makes it ſelf ſo frequent- 
ly and clearly felt? "Tis that they may 
keep themſelves in a State, of acting 
with leſs Diſturbance, and indulging their 
own Fancies, without the leaſt Re- 
proach, —— That Iaclination which. 
F 3 they 
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they have to refuſe human Nature the 
Power of Self-determination and Free- 
dom of Choice, is far from deſtroying 
that Power; on the contrary, it is the 
Cauſe of their making uſe of it with leſs 
Conſtraint, and with unbounded Liberty. 
- AFTxx all, Mr Pope, in quality of a 
Poet, had a particular Right over this 
Syſtem. The ſurprizing and even incre- 
dible Miracles that Homer ſung, have 
added no ſmall Luſtre to his Verſes. We 
love to admire, both the Invention, and 
Poetic Style raiſed to that ſublime Degree 
to which Homer carried it. Mr Pope, after 
him, ſeems to be made for relating the 
moſt incredible Facts, and advancing the 
moſt improbable Notions. We acknow- 
1 ledge in this Style a Force more than hu- 
{ man, when it dazzles ſo ſtrongly as to 
$ cauſe People to adopt that which is the 
| moſt remote from Common Senſe. But 
of all the Reveries which the ancient Poets. 

have choſen to embeliſh their Works with, 

N and of all that we read in the Fairy Tales, 
| I doubt whether any Thing equals the 
Syſtem by the expoſing of which Mr Pope 

would let us ſee how far human Reaſon is 

capable 
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capable of erring. The more cloſely 
we examine it, the better ſhall we be con- 
vinced of what I affirm. 

You deſire the Pleaſure which is found 
in drinking Burgundy : It would ſignify 
nothing if you ſheuld- ſwallow even the 
Product of a whole Year: The Liquor 
might move the Fibres of your Tongue 
and Throat; but neither thoſe Fibres, 


nor all the animal Spirits which may par- 


take of their Motion, can make an Im- 
preſſion upon that Subſtance which is ca- 
pable of perceiving Senſations, and which 
is properly, and in a peculiar Senſe, that 


= which you call yourſe/f. It is neceſſary 
that this deſir'd Senſation ſhould ariſe in 


that Subſtance, which is quite diſtin& 
from the corporeal, and ſhould ariſe there 
by virtue of a Series, a Succeſſion of 
Cauſes and Effects not to be expreſſed. 
This Senſation, the Reſult of ſuch a long 
Series, muſt ariſe preciſely at the Time 
when the Burgundy enters into your 
Mouth, and goes down your Throat: 
But in order that this Senſation ſhould not 
ariſe as of itſelf, and independently of the 
Fey of this Wine, and that you 

ſhould 
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54 EXAMINATION of 
they have to refuſe human Nature the 
Power of Self- determination and Free- 
dom of Choice, is far from deſtroy ing 
that Power; on the contrary, it is the 
Cauſe of their making uſe of it with leſs 
Conſtraint, and with unbounded Liberty. 
Arxrrzx all, Mr Pope, in quality of a 
Poet, had a particular Right over this 
Syſtem. The ſurprizing and even incre- 
dible Miracles that Homer ſung, have 
added no ſmall Luſtre to his Verſes. We 
love to admire, both the Invention, and 
Poetic Style raiſed to that ſublime Degree 
to which Homer carried it. Mr Pope, after 
him, ſeems to be made for relating the 
moſt incredible Facts, and advancing the 
| moſt improbable Notions. We acknow- 
N ledge in this Style a Force more than hu- 
| man, when it dazzles ſo ſtrongly as to 
cauſe People to adopt that which is the 
molt remote from Common Senſe. But 
of all the Reveries which the ancient Poets 
have choſen to embeliſh their Works with, 
f and of all that we read in the Fairy Tales, 
I doubt whether any Thing equals the 
Syſtem by the expoling of which Mr Pope 
would let us ſee how far human Reaſon is 
capable 


capable of erring. The more cloſely 
we examine it, the better ſhall we be con- 
vinced of what J affirm. 

You deſire the Pleaſure which 1s found 
in drinking Burgundy : It would ſignify 
nothing if you ſhould. ſwallow even the 
Product of a whole Year: The Liquor 
might move the Fibres of your Tongue 
and Throat; but neither thoſe Fibres, 
nor all the animal Spirits which may par- 
take of their Motion, can make an Im- 
preſſion upon that Subſtance which is ca- 
pable of perceiving Senſations, and which 
is properly, and in a peculiar Senſe, that 
which you call yourſelf. It is neceſſary 
that this deſir'd Senſation ſhould ariſe in 
that Subſtance, which is quite diſtin& 
from the corporeal, and ſhould ariſe there 
by virtue of a Series, a Succeſſion of 
Cauſes and Effects not to be expreſſed. 
This Senſation, the Reſult of ſuch a long 
Series, muſt ariſe preciſely at the Time 
when the Burgundy enters into your 
Mouth, and goes down your Throat: 
But in order that this Senſation ſhould not 
ariſe as of itſelf, and independently of the 
— of this Wine, and that you 

ſhould 
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36 ExAaAMINATION of 
ſhould imagine this Wine to be the Cauſe 
of it, it is abſolutely neceſſary that the 


Moment in which: this Senſation ariſes be 


preciſely the fame in which the Order of 
the Univerſe-determined your Machine to 
fwallow- this Wine, For this Purpoſe it 
was neceſſary too that at the ſame Time 
another Machine ſhould, by an inevitable 
Concatenation, be determined to pour it 
out. This is not enough; it was more- 
over neceſſary that another Machine ſhould 
be determined to draw it from the Caſk, 
and place it on the Side-board, and this 
Caſk ftill another Machine muſt have 
fetch'd from Burgundy : How many Steps 
are here! The Machine would have un- 
dertaken this Journey in vain, if it had 
not been provided with Money or Ex- 
change-Bills, without knowing, however, 
what Money or Exchange-bills are. 

This Money rightly told, or this Bill 
read aright, would have found in Burgun- 
dy a Machine which, . without perceiving 
this Money, or underſtanding this Bill, 
would find itſelf in its Turn determined 
by an eternal, or very near eternal, Con- 


catenation, to deliver the Cafks demand- 
ed 5 


Mr Porz's Eſay on Man. 57 
ed; and in the ſame Moment an Intelli- 
gent Subſtance would fancy that it gave 
Orders for this Sale and Remittance, to 
which however it had neither mediately 
nor immediately contributed, becauſe a 
mere Thinking Subſtance is no more ca- 
pable of acting upon Body, than it is 
of receiving any Impreſſion from it. 

' Wrar ſhall we ſay of other Machines, 


which are called Coopers, determined to 


make Veſſels of which they have no Idea? 
What of Artificers. in Wood and Iron, 
who have form'd Tools for the Conſtruc- 
tion of theſe Veſſels, without knowing 
what they did? For the Thinking Sub- 
ſtances, which accompanied the Bodies of 
theſe Artificers, might well imagine that 
they directed them; but this was mere 
Imagination, for they did not direct them. 
What ſhall I ſay of the other Machines, 
which cultivated the Vines, gather'd the 
Grapes, and ſqueezed the Juice from them? 
The Reſult of all this Mechaniſm was, 
that a Thinking Subſtance at Lauſanne 
imagin'd that it had Wine brought from 
Burgundy, and that it receiv'd INNER 


Impreſſions from this Wine. 
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38 ExAMINATION of 
A Human Machine ſmiles without 
knowing what it is doing, another Ma- 
chine aſks, what it is thinking of; Is it 
with a Deſign to ridicule me, that you make 
theſe Grimaces? *©** You may think what 
„ you pleaſe of it,“ replies the firſt Ma- 
chine, without underftanding any Thing 
of the Senſe of theſe Expreſſions. The 
Thinking Subſtances, - which accompany 
the two Machines, fancy themſelves to 
have heard the Sounds, and comprehended 
their Significations, though theſe Sounds 
have never reached them: The two cor- | 
Poreal Machines are determined, by the 
Influence of a Concatenation of many 
Ages, to box and ſtrike one another 
other Machines, of a like and equally 
neceſſary Concatenation, find themſelves 
lowing diſpoſed to part them. The fol- 
Day, one of theſe Machines that was 
parted finds itſelf determined, to write a 
Challenge, without knowing any thing 
of the Senſe of it, altho* the Thinking 
Subſtance, which accompanied it, be de- 
termined to think that it dictates that 
Challenge; another Machine finds itſelf 
neceſſarily determined to carry itz the 
two 
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Mr Pore Efay on Man. 59 
two principal Machines are neceſſarily de- 
termined to meet, in a certain Place, 

with their Swords; they draw them, 
make Paſſes, and parry, juſt as if their 
Minds directed them; which however con- 
tribute no more to theſe Actions, than 
the Stars do. One of theſe Machines 
is wounded and falls ; another Machine is 
ſeaſonably determined by a Series of Move- 
ments, as ancient as the World, to dreſs 
the Wound; and the Soul which accom- 
panies this Machine looks upon all this as 
the Effects of its own Skill. The wound- 
ed Perſon dies, that is, his Springs ceaſe 
to play; other Machines are at this 
very time determined, after ſeveral Move- 
ments of certain other Machines, gravely 
to pronounce a Sentence which they un- 
derſtand nothing of, but which a Soul 
imagines it ſelf to have dictated. More- 
over a corporeal Machine is determin*d, by 
the Force of an invincible Succeſhon, to 
behead the condemn'd Perſon. I will add 
but one Word more; another corporeal 
Machine is by an inevitable Series, under a 
neceſſity of pronouncing Sounds, which 
its Soul imagines itſelf to dictate, of which 
Sounds 
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60 EXAMINATION of 


Sounds, however, it is in no reſpect the 
Cauſe. The Soul of the condemn'd Per- 


ſon ſeems to hear, is frighted, breaks into 


Lamentations, and believes itſelf to have 
been wickedly active, in a Caſe where it 


was merely paſſive, and believes, too, 
that it run voluntarily into. what it could 
not avoid. The Eyes of the condemn'd 
Perſon ſhed Tears, which his Soul is not 
the Cauſe of, and his Machine by mourn- 
ful Accents intreats the Machines of the 
Spectators to ſue for its Pardon. 

I will go no further, but content my 
ſelf with adding that the Partiſans of this 
Syſtem ſeem to me very like the Inhabi- 
tants of a Mad-houſe. You will find 
them talk very reaſonably on any Sub- 
ject, but that wherein their Frenſy is con- 
cern'd; but if you touch upon their Pre- 


poſſeſſions, you will find yourſelf with - 


an Apoſtle, a King, a Bird, a Lanthorn, 
a Bottle, and ſometimes even with a Di- 


vine Perſon. One will tell you, he has 


loſt his Feet, and does not know what is 
become of them. Another time he will 
complain that he wants a Head, c. And 
this Compariſon, which may ſeem very 
Yn, ſtrong, 
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M,. Porz Eſay on Man. 6x 
ſtrong, will however appear to have the 
greater Juſtneſs, when it is conſidered that 
among thoſe who have ſuffered themſelves 
to be infatuated with a Syſtem that over- 
throws all Religion, there are yet ſome 
who, notwithſtanding, have preſerved re- 
ligious Sentiments. So true is it, that 
the Mind of Man is capable of containing 
the moſt ſurprizing Contradictions. This 
then is a Syſtem very proper to humble 
Man, and it was with this Deſign that 
Mr Pope was reſolv'd to chuſe it. Theſe 
Reveries ſurpaſs all that the fruitful Ima- 
gination of Homer made him ſing on the 
Subject of thoſe Prodigies with which his 
Poem is fill'd: 


Cogitat, & ci dehinc Miracula promit, 
Antiphatem, Scyllamque & cum Cyclope Cha- 
rybdim; 


Miraculous Stories; Autipbates, Seylla, the 
Cyclops, &c. 

I Mus T not omit that this Syſtem 
throws a peculiar Ridicule on thoſe w. _ 
value themſelves uponadopting it, who ex- 
tol to the Skies their Leader, and his firſt 
and moſt zealous Followers; and who in 
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mort, honour them as the Princes of Phi- 
loſophy. For it is preciſely renouncing 


the Syſtem, and turning it upſide down, 
when they aſcribe to Mr Leibnitz the 
Glory of having made. Diſciples. That 
Part of him which- was endued with 


Thought did not direct his Hand, it was 


only the Machine of his Body that drew 
thoſe Characters which were afterwards 


imitated in printing his Works. An al- 


moſt infinite Series of Springs and corpo- 
real Movements produc'd thoſe Charac- 
ters, and a Series, carried on from Ages 
equally diſtant, produc'd both his Ideas, 
and the Imagination which expreſs'd them 
according to his Mind, by the Strokes of 
a" Fa... 

Ir would have Ggnified nothing for 
human Bodies to have caſt their Eyes on 


the Books that bear his Name : Theſe 
Books were incapable of cauſing any I- 


dea in the Souls of thoſe who read them ; 


it was neceſſary that at a ſeaſonable Time 


great Number of Souls ſhould per- 
.cive theſe Ideas to ariſe in themſelves, 
and ſhould imagine that they were fur- 
niſh'd with theſe Ideas by reading cer- 
tian 
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Mr PoE Eſſay on Man. 63 
tain Books. Neither Mr Leibnitz's Soul, 
nor the Soul of his moſt zealous and in- 
defatigable Adherents, could ever have had 
a Power of inſtructing the Souls of thoſe 


who reckon themſelves his Diſciples; nei- 
ther immediately, for a Soul does not act 


in this manner upon another Soul; nor 
yet mediately, for one Soul has no 
Action upon another by the Interpoſition 
of Bodies incapable of acting upon Think- 
ing Subſtances. Tis then by an Effect 
of Deſtiny, that a great Number of Intel- 
ligences came to think like Mr. Leibniz. 

The Seaſon for this Event was arriv'd, 

and the Birth of theſe Thoughts was like 
that of Bloſſoms, where one Tree does 
not at all contribute to the Production 
of thoſe which are blowing upon a neigh- 
bouring Tree. 

Ir is to no Purpoſe that ſome of them 
ſnould be fanciful enough to deduce the 
Truth of a Syſtem, which derives its 
Origin from the Firſt Cauſe; that 
they ſhould deduce the Truth of this 
Syſtem, I fay, from the Multitude of 
theſe uniform Ideas, produced without 
any one of them contributing to the Pro- 
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tion of another z for, according to them, 


it is the firſt Cauſe which properly ſpeak- 
ing does all, and there is no Effect 
but what is cauſed by an infallible Conſe. 
quence of the firſt Impulſe impreſſed on 
the Univerſe ; *cis therefore to this firſt 
Impulſe, and by conſequence to the di- 
vine and firſt Mover, that we muſt im- 
pute the Opinions of thoſe who look up- 
on the Syſtem as the moſt extravagant 
Imagination that the Mind of Man, by 
its own Fault, was ever miſled by. 
Wars Mr Pope adds, Verſe 51, 52, 


 Reſdecting Man whatever wrong we call; 
May, muſt be right, as relative to all 


he borrows the Language of the Syſ- 
tem which he defigns no doubt to cry 
down, in order to humble Man ; for what 
can be more mortify ing than to find one's 
ſelf in an Incapacity of diſeerning what 
is really juſt from that which is not ſo? 
God is equally the Cauſe of every Thing 
in this Syſtem, and an Attention to the 
Will of this ſupreme Being ought to make 
us look upon every Thing that happens 


with an equal Efteem and Veneration. 
| - 2 When 
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Aden the proud Steed ſhall. know,, why Max: 


reſtrains 
His. fiery Courſe, or drives him er the png 
When the dull Ox, why now he breaks, 4 
Clod, 
Naw wears a Garland, an ; Eeyptian God; 
Then ſhall Man's Pride and. Dullneſs compre- 


His Actions:, 'Paſſion's, Being's, Uſe and 
Mad s - - 

Thy doing, ſu nine, chech d, impelld; and 
Why 


This Hour a Slave, the next a 1 


War muſt we conclude from that 
unleſs it be that no one is ever in the 
wrong? he is only, what he could not 
kelp being. If any one fall into Slavery, 
it 1s not his own Fault, the Good of the 
whole required that he Thould do fo. If any 
one finds a Pleaſure in ſeeing himſelf a- 
dor'd, and believing himſelf a God, this 
too is for the Advantage of the whole. 
To what End is it then to exclaim ſo a- 
gainſt the Pride of Men? To what. pur- 
poſe is it for any, one to write a Book in 
order to inſt ruct and reform others, if it 
G 3 185 
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66  ExAMINATION of 


is not known what we are, and what we 
ought to do. 


Being 


====== ſees with equal Eye, as God of all, 

A Hero periſh, or a Sparrow fall, - 

Atoms, or Syſtems, into ruin hurPd, 

And now a Bubble burſt, and now a World ! 
* Verſe 84, &c. 


what are we to conclude from theſe 
Poetical Expreſſions, and from the Em. 
phaſis with which he delivers them, un- 
leſs it be that all is indifferent to' God, 
and that with regard to him every Thing 
ought to be indifferent to us? Whether we 
are acquainted with, or entirely ignorant 
of our ſelves ; whether we inform our 


ſelves of the Will of God, or take no 


Pains about it; whether we make a good 
or bad uſe of any thing, conduct our 


ſelves 


um 


1 They. fay not Man's imperfect, Heav' n in 
Fault, 
Say rather Man's as perfect as he ought ; 
His Being meaſur'd to his State and Place, 
His Time, a Moment and a Point his Space. 
Verſe 69, &c. 


Wren Mr Pope adds, that the ſuprems 


My Pop Ey on Man. 67 
ſol ves wiſely, or plunge ourſelves into 


the moſt enormous Brutality, whatever 


happens to us, it is the Almighty Power 


of God that acts both within and dr 


out us. 
Sieg I oive myſelf leave to kill a 
Sparrow, why ſhould I make any Dif- 


ficulty to. aſſaſſinate or poiſon a Hero, 


whenever any Intereſt ſhould prompt 


me to it, and I can commit the 
Fact with Security? God ſees the Fall 
of the one, and the Fall of the other 


with an equal Eye. (a) 
H ow 


— —— — roar . — — 


(a) Had the ingenious Author of the Exa- 


mination regarded the Whole of this Paſlage, 
which he ſo much objects to, and not only a 


Part of it, he would perhaps have given a moro 
favourable Interpretation. 


Heaven from all Creatures hides the Book of 


All but the Page preſeribd, their Preſent State, 
From Brutes what Men, from Men what Spirits 
know, 
Or who. could fuffer bring here below ? 
Thy 
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66 ExAMINATION of 
Hou could it enter into the Head 
of thoſe who think after this Manner, 
to ſay that God was inevitably deter- 


mined to give Exiſtence to the Uni- 
verſe, and to create it in the higheſt 
Perfection, ſince they have no» Idea of 
Perfect or Imperfect, of Uſe. or Abuſe, 
and that the Knowledge of theſe Things 
is above the Reach. of human Under- 


ſtanding. = 
HEN 


— 


FO ——— 


T he Tin 51 Riot deoms to peed to day, 


Had he thy Reaſon, wou'd he ſkip and play? 


Pleas'd to the laſt, he crops the flow ry Food, 
"And licks the Hand juſt rais'd to ſhed his Blood, 
'Oh ! Blindneſs to the future ! kindly given, 
Dat each may fill the Circle mar d by Heav'n, 
"Who ſees with equal Eye, as Gad of all, 
A Hero periſh, or a Sparrow fall, 
Atoms, or Syſtems, into ruin hurPd, 
And now a Bubble burſt, and now a World! 
| From Verſe 7 3, to 86, 
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My Pore Eſay on Man. 69 
Wuen I believe that my Hand was 
given me to lay hold on what is uſeful for 
me, and not to diſturb the Quiet of 
others; that I was made capable of eat- 
ing and drinking to keep up my Health 
and Strength, and not to diſtroy them; 
ſhall I ſuffer my ſelf to be perſuad- 
ed that all theſe Concluſions have no 
more Reality than a mere Dream, fince 
the Ox does not know why he breaks the 
Clods ? | 
Ovcnr I to look upon Exiſtence, and 
the Gift of Thinking, which are the Pre- 
fents of my Creator, as a Good or an Evil, 
or an Accident quite indifferent? Ought I 
not to eſteem theſe Preſents, to give Thanks 
for them? Can I refuſe to do this with- 
out being ingrateful? If I eſteem what 
I have receiv*d from God, ought not I to 
love God himſelf? And ought not I to 
with for the Continuance of a Preſent 
which ſhou'd be ſo dear to me coming 
from his Hand? Shall I be afraid that 
do an Injury to the Wiſdom of God, and 
that Veneration which I owe to it, when 
believe that he does not act without De- 


ſign, and that conſequently he has given 
me 
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me Feet to walk with, and a Mouth to 
ſpeak? Do I dream when I am upon my 
Guard againſt Error, and apply myſelf to 
think right. If an Intelligence which 
does not deceive itſelf, be in a Capacity 
preferable to one that does deceive itſelf 
ſhall T doubt, that God in graciouſly 
giving me a Power of endeavouring at 
Perfection, would not be pleas'd that 
I ſhou'd make uſe of that Power? 
What is Man, and by what Mark 
ſhall we acknowledge him to be the 
Work of a God, wiſe, good, and per- 
fect, if he is born incapable of diſcover- 
ing the Principles of Morality, the Soli- 
dity of its Grounds, and the Certainty 
of the Conſequences that are drawn from 
it? 

Tx Leibnitzian, who takes it for grant- 
ed that all is the Work of God, that all 
our Thoughts, all our Actions are the 
inevitable Conſequences of an Impulſe 
whoſe Movements nothing m the World 
can ſtop or divert, will anſwer thoſe who 
aſk him Why God has impreſſed an Im- 
pulſe by the Efficacy of which we are 


expoſed to ſa much Ignorance, and fo 
many 


many Misfortunes, You are miftaken, 


will the Fataliſt ſay, God bas given you- 


Hope to be your Bleſſing now. 80 that, 


according to them, the Goodneſs of God 
amounts only to lulling us with the * Hope 
of ſome better Fortune. The Truth: 
is, that Men ſpend their Lives miſera- 
bly in forming Projects, and, without 
ever being undeceived by. Experience, 
flatter themſelves, that when one fails, 
they ſnhall ſucceed in ſome other, from 
which they hope to gain a ſtill greater 
Advantage. Mr Pope (Verſe 95) ſeems 
to think that tis from the firſt Cauſe 


that a poor Indian derives the Imagina- 


tion he has of. ſeeing} his God in the 


_— or hearing. him in the Winds. 


His 


— — — 


1 
* The whole Paſlage ſtands thus. 


Hope humbly then ;, with trembling Pinions ſoar 3, . 


Mait the great Teacher, Death and God adore ! 
What future Bliſs, he gives not thee to know, 
But gives that Hope to be thy Bleſſing now. 
Hope ſprings eternal in the human Breaft ; 
Man never is, but always to be bleſt ; 

The Soul uneaſy and confin'd at home, 

Reſts, * expatiates, in a Life to come. 

| Verſe 87 to 95. 


Mr Pore's Efey on Man. 51 
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+ ExXAMINATTON of 
His Soul proud Science never taught to 
raiſe itſelf higher (a). | 

THrzese Expreſſions might be very 
much abuſed, fhould we undertake to 
put what we have good Grounds to be- 
lieve, upon a Level with Imaginations 
without Proofs, But a more reaſonable 
[Senſe will be given to this Page, if it be 
ſuppoſed, that Mr Pope compares the, 
Stupidity of a poor Indian with the Au- 
daciouſneſs of an Infidel, whoſe confin'd 
Reaſon gives. itſelf up to Oles a- 


l Providence. 
I conress, Sir, that this Page wt 
JW Sas to me: He heaps ſo great a Num- 
ber of Ideas in the Compaſs of a ſhort 
Period, his poetic Fire expreſſes them 


with ſo much Rapidity, that it is difficult 
to lay hold on them, and it is ſtill more 
difficult to perceive their Connexion. 
* Pope's Deſign eſcapes our Obſerva- Il * 


tion; lt 

ly 

— — — | — 7 
(a) Lo! the poor Indian, whoſe untutor'd Mind * 
Sees God in Clouds, or hears him in the Wind; E 
His Soul, proud Science never taught to ſtray a 


Er as the Solar Mall. or Alg N. 
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tion; we would not attribute any to him 


but a good one, but he does not give us 
leave to be aſſur'd that the Deſign, which 


ſeems a good one, is that which he had 


formed to himſelf. 
THERE are Men who think in a 


very abſur'd manner upon the Subject of 


Providence. Such are thoſe poor Indi- 
ans with whom Mr Pope begins this Pe- 
riod, There are ſome confident enough 
to deny that there is a Providence, and 
without Scruple heap Objection upon 
Objection againſt the Aſſertion. Laſtly, 
there are ſome who form to themſelves a 
Syſtem upon this great Subject, full of Ab- 
ſurdities; and ſuch is that of Mr Leibnitz. 
This Syſtem is their Idol ; their Prepoſ- 
ſeſſion for it engages them to exclaim 
at the Incredulity of thoſe who refuſe to 
adopt it. This, ſay they, is the true Sy- 
ſtem, and thoſe who criticiſe it, attack 
Providence, and criticiſe the Ways of 
God, What Raſhneſs is this! Thoſe 
who are of quite another Opinion, are 
ar from being alarm'd at this Cenſure, 
and to this ſhort Exclamation, Vat Rajh- 

H Zeſs 


neo is this! oppoſe another equally ſhort, 
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Il bat Prejudices are here! 

Tux Peculiarity of this Syſtem, and 
what ſeems, I confeſs, the very Height 
of Abſurdity, is, that God is equally the 
Author of theſe Ideas, however contrary, 
and of. theſe mutual Reproaches. And 
when theſe mutual Reproaches are carried 
to Inſults, theſe reciprocal Inſults, and 
the Steps which precede and follow them, 
are the inevitable Conſequences of the 
Conſtruction of the Univerſe, of that of 
all its Parts, and of the firſt Impulſe that 
the Creator impreſſed on them. 

Do not you ſuſpect your Zeal? (would 
e I ſay to a Leibnitzian) are you not a- 
s fraid of deceiving yourſelf? According 
to you, your Thoughts upon this Sy- 
* ſtem are the Effects "of a long Conca- 
6 xenation directed by the firſt Cauſe. 
& Mine too, according to the fundamen- 
& ral Principle of your Syſtem, are the 
Effects of another Concatenation, di- 
*« rected by the ſame Wiſdom, and the 
* ſame Power. Upon what Grounds 
& would you have me believe, that it 
has deceived me rather than you?“ 
CovLp 


* 


"Mr Por Eſay on Man. 75 
Cour Mr Pope have choſen a more 
proper Subject for a ſatirick Poem & He 


undermines this Syſtem in an oblique man- 
ner, but he undermines it effectually. 
This Satire moreover attacks a very an- 


cient Error. All thoſe who have mix'd 


their empty Imaginations with the Purity 
and Simplicity of Religion, have never 
fail'd to exclaim againſt the Preſumption 
of Men who refuſe to adopt them; but 
it never enter d their Thoughts to ſuſpect, 
that the Preſumption might be on their 
Side who would impoſe upon others 
what they could not prove to them; and 


in the Age wherein we live, Children lay 


up in their Meniories the Cenſures which 
they hear thrown upon Reaſon, and 


reſpe&t them. But in a more advanc'd 


Age, when the Yoke of Religion begins 


to grow heavy to them, and their Rea- 
ſon itfelf ſhews them the Importance of 
living well, and the Neceſſity of abſtain- 
ng from Vice, they recall thoſe Declara- 


tions againſt Reaſon, which they had for- 


merly adopted without underſtanding 


them, in order to aſſiſt their Libertiniſm, 
and make that, which had been recom- 
H 2 mended 
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26 ET AMINAT ION of 
mended to them as one of the greateſt 


Supports of Faith, ſubſervient to their 


Unbelief, 

HOMER never quits the Wrath of 
Achilles, and Mr Pope continually returns 
to-the Pride of Man; Verſe 119, &c. 


In reas ning Pride (my Friend) our Error lies: 
All quit their Sphere, and ruſh into the Skies, 
Pride ftillis aiming at the bleſt Abodes, 

Men would be Angels, Angels would be Gods. 
And who but wiſhes to invert the Laws 
Y Ord er, ſins againſt thᷣ Eternal * 


1 are but few Periods in this ins 
genious Work, but what ſeem to be to 
me ſuſceptible of a double Senſe. Per- 
haps this is my Fault: Butam I in the 
wrong, with regard to that which I have 
juſt now cited? I make you the Judge. 
Pride may cauſe a Perſon to aſpire at- 
ter Elevation, and Pride may make him 
reſuſe it. A Man, who is never eaſy till 
he is arriv'd at the firſt Employments of 
a Court, is ſuſpected of Pride, and his 
Behaviour afterwards proves that this Su- 
ſpicion was not a Miſtake. The Prince 
offers Preferments to another, who refuſes, 

and 


Mr Pop ES Effay on Man. 77 


and deſires to be excus'd accepting them. 
People admire his Modeſty, and they do 
him Juſtice. He is not thoroughly ac- 
quainted with his own Capacity, and 
fears the Contagion of bad Examples. 
But there may be found others, whole 
Motive for a Refuſal, ſo ſeldom to be 
met with, would be Pride. A Love of 
Independence is, with ſome People, their 
ſtrongeſt Inclination. The leaſt Subjec- 
tion is odious to them, and the very No- 
tion of a Maſter gives them an Uneaſi- 
neſs. 

Max is a Creature capable of Know- 
ledge and Reflexion: He reflects, and 
'tis with Joy he is convinced that he is 
the Work of the eternal and perfect Be- 
ing. He is tranſported with this Difco 
very, and concludes from it, that he is 
permitted to love, eſteem, and revere 
himſelf, ſince all that he poſſeſſes. he 
holds from an adorable Hand. Nor are 
theſe Sentiments only permitted him, 
they are requir'd from him, and he can- 
not refuſe them without Ingratitude. 
What ought he to do ? And what can he 
do better than to give Thanks, with alt 
1 h 
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78 ExAMINATION of 


his Powers, to his adorable Creator ? 
This Conſequence is evident, nor is that 
which follows leſs ſo. He ought to neg- 
let no Means of being aſſured of the 
Will of his Creator, in order to conform 
his own to it. His Deſires ought conti- 
nually to be bent on improving himſelf 


more and more (a), and rend'ring himſelf 


every Day more virtuous, He receiv'd 
theſe Talents from the Author of his Life. 
Wou'd this infinitely wiſe Author, and 
who never acts caſually, and without an 
End, have given him Leave to make no ule 
of them? Ar ſeeing ſuch a Reſolution, 
ſhall we cry out, — What Pride! This 
Man is never content, Will you criticiſe, 
too, the following Anſwer which he will 
make you: 
Ir 


ä — 


— — 


{a) Mr Crouſax certainly argues very juſtly, upon 
the Neceſſity of Men's improving the Talents which 
they have received from their Creator; but there does 
not ſeem to be any thing in the Paſſage he cited 
from Mr Pope, that at all contradicts this. For does 
his exclaiming againſt the Pride and Folly of Mortali, 
in aſpiring to the Perfection of Angels, at all imply 
that they are not to look upon themſelves as Men? 
and act agreeably to that Rank in the Creation 
wherein they are placed? | | 
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* IT is not Pride that animates me, a 
© Dedication of my ſelf to God is my 
«© chief Duty and my great Motive. I am 
* always perfectly contented with my 
Creator; but, by an Effect of his Grace 
and Aſſiſt ance, I am never enough 
© ſatisfied with my ſelf, to. indulge my 
„ ſelf in an undiſturbed Repoſe, to give 
* my ſelf up to Indolence, and negle& 
«making a further Progreſs.”? 

WiLL any one dare, on the contrary; 
to praiſe a Man who ſays — As for 
* me I do not aſpire to ſo many Perfecti- 
ons. I do not trouble my ſelf with theſe 
© fine Ideas. I do not enquire either 
* what I am, or what I can or ought 
„to do. I care for nothing but the pre- 
*« ſent Day. I eat, drink, fleep, and 
« walk, I eat when I am hungry, 
drink when Pm dry, go to Bed when 
„I'm ſleepy, riſe when I pleaſe, I feaſt 
& daily, and whenever I find Means or 
« Opportunity, I give my ſelf up to 
„ Pleaſure, I go on in an inconſiderate 
« Manner, I live without Conſtraint, 
and am ſubject to nothing, as much as 


" Ican I make my Inclinations my Rule. 
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„ Let People think what they pleaſe of 


« me, I live for my ſelf, and not for o- 
* thers; I will not ſacrifice my ſelf to 
e the chimerical Deſire of a Reputation.“ 
Is this Modeſty or Pride? 

But if it be true, that after Death any 
thing remains of Man, that one of his 


Subſtances continues to think and live, 


and that his Sovereign Maſter, conforma- 
bly to the Opinion of many Perſons of an 
improv'd Underſtanding, and who are 


very far from being fanciful, aſk him how 
it came to paſs that he conducted himſelf 
with ſo much Indolence, and ſo little Rea- 
ſon, will this Man, or what remains of 
-him dare to anſwer, It was not my Bu- 
ſineſs, I was born, I have lived and died, 


ſuch as you made me. Ah! Wretch, 


did not I make thee capable of thinking 


and living better ? Waſt thou not encom- 
paſſed with a thouſand Perſons, whoſe 


Examples excited thee to do ſo? Whom 


did it depend on but thy ſelf to imitate 
them ? 
Mr Pope continues, Verſe 127, 


As; for what End the heav'nly Bodies ſhine 
Earth for whoſe Lie? Pride anſwers, tis for mine. 
It 


Mr Port's Eſſay on Man. 91 


It ſeems to me that there wou'd be more 
Simplicity and Ignorance, than Pride in 
this Anſwer. 

In my Infancy I believed, as others did, 
that the Earth was made for the Habita- 
tion of Man, the Animals and Plants for 
his Uſe, the Sun and Stars to give him 
Light, and to render the Earth fruitful ; 
and I do not remember that theſe Ideas 
ever inſpired me with Vanity. When, as 
I advanced further in Knowledge, I 
thought that the Planets might be inhabi- 
ted by Beings like ourſelves; when J car- 
ried this Conjecture ſtill further to thoſe 
Planets, which may ſurround the fixed 
Stars, which I conceive to be fo many 
other Suns, my Vanity was not at all 
mortified at it. I was delighted, and am 
ſo ſtill, with thinking that other Beings, 
more perfect than I, glorify our common 
Creator, and ſerve him in a more exact 
Manner. I love to join my Thankſgi- 
vings, weak as they are, to the more lively 
Emotions of their Acknowledgments. 

Wren Mr Pope adds, Verſe 133, Cc. 
and makes Man ſay. 

For 
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For me the Mine a thouſand Treaſures brings 
For me Health guſhes from a thouſand Springs, 
&c. 


It is plain that his Fancy diverts itſelf 
with Poetic Exaggerations, When 'tis 
ſaid that God made Man the Lord of 
all, the Senſe of theſe Expreſſions amounts 
to this, That God has made human Na- 
ture capable of receiving a Part from all; 
and that which is true of human Nature 
in general, does not however extend to 
every Man in particular. 


But errs not Nature from this gracious End 

From burning Suns, when livid Deaths deſcend 

When Earthquakes fallow, or whon Tempeſt; 
ſweep 

Town to one Grave, and Nations to the Deep. 
No *tis replyd the firſt almighty Cauſe 

Aels not by Partial, but by general Lats 


Mr Pope ſeems to think that Reaſon 
is aſleep when *tis not awakned by 
Pride. - Good Senſe might have inſpired 
this Anſwer without its being dictated 
by Pride. The Mixture of Good and 
Evil, which we find in the World has 

aſtoniſhed 


Mr Por ES Eſay on Man. $3 
aſtoniſhed the wiſeſt Philoſophers. The 
Bleſſings which God heaps upon Men, in 
ſuch great Abundance, and with ſo much 
Regularity, made them conclude that 
an all-wiſe and good Providence pre 
ſided over human Nature. On the o- 
ther hand, the Calamities to which we ſee 
our ſelves expoſed, aſtoniſhed them ; and 
in order to reconcile theſe with the Good- 
neſs of God, they have exercis'd their 
Minds ina great many happy Conjectures. 
They were principals embarraſſed with 
the internal Defects of human Nature. 
The Hiſtory of the Fall, if the Memory 
of it had been preſerv'd, might have re- 
mov'd theſe Difficulties. The Books 
wherein this Hiſtory is preſerv'd, have 
ſuch Marks of being Authentick, as ren- 
der them venerable to every Man who 
will make uſe of his Reaſon; and many 
Learned Men have given Proofs of their 
being ſo, which Unbelievers have never 
been able to weaken; and this Hiſtory in 
itſelf contains nothing but what may eaſi- 
ly be believed. 

INTELLIGENCES of a Perfection, Know- 
ledge and Power, incomparably ſuperior 
to 
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to what we can attain, ſuffer'd themſelves 
to be dazzled by their own Grandeur, 
As exalted as they were, the Depth of the 
Divine Nature was always an incompre- 
henſible Abyſs to them. - A Power that 
gives Being to what did not before ex- 
iſt, was above the Pitch of their Ideas. 
Perhaps they might think they held their 


> Exiſtence not from ſuch a Power, but 


from an eternal Fatality, The weak Un. 
derſtanding of a Spinoſa dared to indulge 
itſelf in ſuch Conjectures as theſe. A per- 
fect Submiſſion to a Being, to whoſe Will 
they were not at all obliged, ſeem'd too 
great a Subjection to them. God did not 
think fit to deſtroy them by Annihilation, 
he choſe rather to let them live, that he 
might the longer confound all their pre- 
tended Power, and pretended Subtlety 
Mr Pope tells us, ver 123. that aſpiring to 
be equal to the Divinity, Angels fell. 
Gop created Man, and united with an 
Animal Body, a Soul of a muck ſupe- 
rior Order, He placed this Creature in 


a delightful Abode, which nothing was 
to alter; he put the Earth, and all that it 


ſuſtains, in ſubjection to him. But it was 
jult 
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juſt to demand from 'Man, a Creature» 
who held all from God, and whom God 
had put in Poſſeſſion of ſo many Riches; 
It was juſt, I ſay, to demand, from this 
happy Creature, a Homage which ſhou'd 
be an Acknowledgment of his Depen- 
dance. The Goodneſs of God confin'd 
this Homage to the abſtaining from the 
Fruit of one ſingle Tree, in order that, 
by this Abſtinence, Man ſhou'd acknow- 
ledge, that from his Liberality he enjoy'd 
the Uſe of all the reſt, The Devil un- 
dertakes to make Man violate this Law, 
and for this Purpoſe he addreſſes himſelf to 
the Woman, who had learnt it not immedi- 
ately from God, but from her Husband, 
The Woman but newly created, and who 
was not even preſent at the Review which 
God cauſed Adam to make of all the 
Animals, was not ſurpriſed to hear one 
ſpeak like herſelf. His Vivacity ſhewed 
ſomething ſingular. The firſt Queſtion, 
which the Serpent made, had nothing ſu- 
ſpicious in it; Zea bath God ſaid that ye 
ſhall not eat of every Tree of the Garden? 
The Woman anſwers him, that this Pro- 


hibition is confin'd to one ſingle Tree, 
I Ihe 
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The Devil feems to think this Prohibition 


incredible. Wou'd God have created fo 


beautiful a Fruit, to be mortal? It is not 
permitted to conceive ſo much Oppoſiti- 
on between the inſide and outſide of his 
Works. The Beauty of this Fruit informs 
you, that you did not rightly underſtand 
your Maſter's Words, and the Name a- 
tone, which he has given to this Tree, 
ought to be ſufficient to remove your 
Error. You will no ſooner have eaten of 
it, but your Knowledge will be enlarged, 
From theſe Principles, not well enough 
examin*d, the Woman draws too haſty a 
Concluſion; a Haſtineſs which we fil! 
imitate in all our Errors. She eats this 
Fruit, and receives no Prejudice from it. 
This helps to deceive her Husband: He 
ſuſpects, in hi>Turn, that he did not right- 
ly underſtand the Senſe of the divine Com- 
mand; the Example of a Being, whom 
God had given him to compleat his Hap- 
pineſs, had a very great Influence on him. 

ADAM and Eve were created in Inno- 
cence ; their Mind was without Prejudice, 
and their Heart without bad Inclinations ; 
but their Underſtanding was bounded, 


they 
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they had not yet had Time to enlarge it 
by Exerciſe. Their Fault was followed by 
Fear: They apprehended that they had 
acted in this important Affair with too 
much Precipitation, as they really had. 
They were ſeiz'd with Confuſion, and this 
Confuſion was increaſed by the Preſence 
of God, Not being able to juſtify them- 
ſelves they had recourſe to Excuſcs. The 
Cauſe of this Ill was thrown upon the Ser- 
pent, whoſe. Miniſtry they were ignorant 
that this Devil had made uſe of, of whom 
too *tis probable they had not yet any 
Knowledge. Adam and Eve deſerv'd im- 
mediate Death, however the Devil was 
far enough from having that Satisfaction: 
God prolonged their Life, and continued 
his Deſign of making them the Origin of 
Mankind. 


To put them in remembrance of their 


Fault, the Earth became a leſs pleaſant A- 
bode, leſs fertile, leſs regular in its Produc- 
tions, and leſs faithful in anſwering the In- 
duſtry and Prayers of Man. Men then have 
had the Enjoyment of Life, but this Life 
has from time to time been expoſed to Dan- 
ger, and croſſed by Calamities. All this 
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ſerves to put them in Mind that they are Sin- 
ners, that they deſerve Chaſtiſement, and 
that they ought to uſe their earneſt Endea- 
vours to grow better. This is the natural 
Voice of thoſe Ills that God ſends upon 
the Earth, while on the other hand the 
Bleſſings, which God does not ceaſe to dif. 
fuſe in an abundant Manner, declare to 
them a merciful - Maſter, who invites 
them to be grateful, and claims their Obe- 
dience, in order to reward them. 

I found my ſelf obliged to enlarge a 
little upon this Article; and now it will 
be eaſy to anſwer the Objection that Mr 
Pope either propoſes himſelf, or puts in 
the Mouth of thoſe to whom he lends his 
Verſes. | 

If the great End be human Happineſs, 

Then Nature deviates ; and can Man ds leſs? 

Verſe 145, 


IT iseaſy to anſwer, that all Nature does 
not continually concur in procuring Good 
for Men, becauſe they are Sinners; and it 
is even neceſſary they ſhould be chaſtiſed, 
either becauſe they deſerve to be puniſh'd, 
or that Chaſtiſement may reform both 


' thoſe who feel it themſelves, and. chok 
who 
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who are Witneſſes of it in others. F Nature 
deviates from what Men defire, Why ſhould 
not Men deviate from what God demands? I 
anſwer, that Men are free and active Beings, 
who, *tis true, have no Right to do it, 
but yet have a Power of deviating from 
the Ways which are preſcribed to them, 
may add ſecond Faults to the firſt, and 
crown their Diſobedience with Rebellion» 


. 4s much a conflant Courſe requires 

Of Show'rs and Sun-ſhine, as of Man's Deſires 
As much eternal Springs, and cloudleſs Shies, 

As Mean for ever temp'rate, calm and wiſe. 


A conTINUAL Spring, and Skies for 
ever cloudleſs, would be fatal to the Earth 
and its Inhabitants ; but can it be look'd 
upon as an Evil, that Men ſhould be for 
ever temperate, calm, and wiſe? I can 
fee no Juſtice in this Compariſon, and 
the Fire of Poetry muſt have carry'd Mr 
Pope far beyond thoſe Bounds wherein 
Proſe requires that Reaſon ſhould be con- 


fin'd. 


If Plagues or E arthquakes break not Heavn's Deſign, 
Il hy then à Borgia, or a Catiline? 
| I 3 Tarsz 
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Turks E Words have no Senſe but in 
the Leibnitzian Syſtem, which confounds 
Moral with Phyſical, and in which all 
that we call Pleaſures, Pains, Contentment, 
Inquietudes, Wiſdom, Virtues, Truths, 
Errors, Vices, Crimes, Abominations, 
are the inevitable Conſequences of a Con- 
catenation, either eternal, or as ancient as 
the World; but it is this very Thing that 
renders this Syſtem ſo ſhocking, that the 
bare propoſing of it 1s ſufficient to make 
good People tremble. Tis very great 
Matter of Mortification to Human Na- 
ture, that this Syſtem was invented by 
one Man, and adopted by many others. 


Better ſor us perhaps it might appear, 
Mere there all Harmony, all Virtue here; 
That never Air or Ocean felt the Wind, 

T hat never Paſſion diſcompos'd the Mind, 
But all ſubſiſts by Elemental Strife, 

And Paſſions are the Elements of Life, 


THEese laſt Words ſeem to me to he a 
ſtrong Proof that Mr Pope's Deſign is 
to overthrow Fatalim, and ſhew all 
the Impertinence of it. For is it pol- 


fible that a Poet, whole Genius has ren- 
der'd 
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der'd him ſo celebrated, would conde- 
ſcend to write for the moſt uncultivated 
Minds, which have nothing but confuſed 
Ideas, who know nothing but what the 
Prejudices of the Senſes teach them, and 
who are ready to give themſelves up to 
the moſt diſproportionate Compariſons, 
provided they be confidently propoſed, 
and contain a Collection of high Words? 
Ix corporeal Nature there is not one 
little Maſs that is perfectly ſimple, all 
are compoſed of little Particles which are 
called elementary; their Mixture is fol- 
lowed by Fermentations, ſometimes weak, 
and ſometimes ſtronger, which diminiſh 
theſe Particles ſtill more. Thus divided, 
and thus agitated, they ſerve for the 
Nouriſhment and Increaſe of organical 
Bodies; and it is to this Increaſe that we 
give the Name of Life. Have the Paſſi- 
ons any thing in common with theſe Par- 
ticles? Do their Mixture and Conflict 
ſerve for Nouriſhment to the Thinking 
Subſtance, and conſtitute its Life? I love 
Poetry, as you know, Sir: I feel the In- 
fluence of Mr Pope's, even thro? a Proſe 


Tranſlation; but I confeſs to you, that if 
his 
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his Work pleaſes me in general, there are 
ſome Places in it which mortify me, and 
This in a very particular Manner. I give 
into what enlightens me, but diſſent from 
that which does nothing but dazzle, This 
laſt is the Effect of ſophiſtical Compari - 
ſons, and Words without Meaning or 
Senſe. 
Ma Pope, at the 164th Verſe, intro- 
duces a Madman upon the Stage, and 
aſks, . 


Ir hat wou'd this Man? Now uptvards will he ſoar, 
And little lejs than Angel, would be more; 


Now looking downwards, juſt as gri ed appears 
To want the Strength of Bulls, the Fur of Bears. 


Ax p after having put the whimſical 
Imaginations of this Madman 1 into Verſe, 
he concludes that 


The Bliſs of Man (could Pride that Bleſſing find ) 
1s not to at? or think beyond Mankind ; 

No Pou#rs of Body or of Soul to ſhare, 

But what his Nature and his State can bear. 


THERE is Truth in this Thought, but 
2 we muſt not ſtretch it too far. We ought 
l | to live in a Reſignation to our Condition, 
137 though 
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though our Knowledge is bounded, and 
our Virtue imperfect. But this Reſigna- 
tion is very far from an Indolence, which 
keeps us quiet in our Ignorance and its 
Conſequences, and takes away from us 
the Thought of endeavouring to get clear 
of it, to diſſipate it by little and little, 
and to render ourſelves perfect by De- 
grees. This is not a raſh Enterprize, our 
Nature is capable of it; this is not Pride, 
but Duty: We are under an Obligation 
of behaving ourſelves, of thinking and 
acting conformably to that Nature we 
have received. The Plants grow, our Soul 


too may grow in Knowledge and Virtue. 
The Growth of Plants is an Effect of 


external Cauſes, but that which thinks in 
us, has a Power of acting upon itſelf. 
ALL that Mr Pope adds, verſe 185, 
&c. leads us naturally to conclude with 
him, 
Who finds not Providence all good and wiſe z 
Alike in what it gives, and what denies 


In ſome of the following Verſes, Mr 
Pope deſcribes, with a great deal of Ele- 


gance, the Gradations of Beings, which 
God 
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God thought fit to form. His infinite 
Knowledge conceiv'd the Ideas of this 
innumerable Diverſity of Species and Indi. 
viduals, and his unbounded Power gave 
Exiſtence to. a World, to which we can 
aſſign no Limits. I will only add, that | 
I do not ſee what Reaſon there is to de. 
ny acknowledging a free Choice in this 
Multitude of Species, to which God has 
been pleaſed to determine himſelf. Would 
his Wiſdom have been forgotten, if he had 
form'd one leſs? or wou'd it have been car- 
ried to an Exceſs, it he had added one 
more ? 

I x ſeems to me too, and I cannot think 
- Otherwiſe, that a Univerſe, which con- 
tains free and active Intelligences, is evi- 
dently a Work more worthy of God, 
than one compoſed of Parts, which, from 
the firſt Moment of their Exiſtence, will 
continue to act, or rather to receive ine- 
vitably every one its own Condition, in 
which it ſeems to do that of itſelf, to which 
in reality it is determined by an antecedent 
Impreſſion, without being able to avoid 


it. 
Wren 
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Wär he continues, verfe 23 5, wth 
One Step broken, the great Scaje's deftrry 
From Nature's Chain whatever Link you ſtrike, © 
Tenth or ten thouſandth, breaks the Chain alike, 
And if ech Syſtem in gradation roll, | 
Alike eſſential to th amazing Whole, 
The leaſt Confuſion, but in one, not all 
That Syſtem only, but the NM hole muſt fall. 
Let Earth unbalanc'd from her Orbit fly, 
Planets and Suns ruſh lawleſs through the Sky, 
Let ruling Angels from their Spheres be hurPd, 
Being on Being wreckd, and World on World, 
Heat)n's whole Foundations to their Centre nad, 
And Nature tremble, to the Throne of God. 


the Poet ſuffers himſelf to be carried 
away by his Fire, and ſuppoſes a Syſtem 
of Nature, which has no more Foundati- 
on than the Imaginations of Cyrano de 
Berjerac. 

Wr have now no difficulty to conceive 
that every Star 1s a Sun, which like 
ours turns upon its Centre, and gives 
Light to its Planets. By virtue of the 
Laws of Impulſe, or thoſe of Attraction, 
all theſe Conjunctions keep themſelves in 
a perfect Equilibrium. The Proportions 
betwixt their Motions are ſo well eſta- 

bliſhed, 
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bliſhed, that if there ſhou'd happen any 
Change, a conſtant Mechaniſm wou'd 
ſoon have repaired it. 

Bur a thouſand and ten thouſand Alte- 
rations may happen in the Planets, with 
regard to their Plants, their Waters, and 
their Animals, withour the Syſtem's ſuf- 
fering in the leaſt from them. The Laws, 
by which it conſiſts, receive no Modifi- 
cation from all thoſe little Changes which 
are made about us. To ſuppoſe this, is 
carrying the Syſtem too far; and the Pa- 
trons of Fataliſm have took care not to let 
flip ſo ſpecious an Occaſion of freeing 
themſelves from all Conſtraint. They 
were very earneſt to put themſelves into 
this Chain, in order to go on at random, 
and to have nothing to reproach themſelves 

with, whatever they might happen to do. 

WouLD it be a Proof of the Skill of 
an Architect, to have built a Houſe in 
ſuch a Manner, that there cou'd not be 
ſo much as a Stone or a piece of Wood 
taken away, but that it muſt fall entirely 
down? Wou'd ſuch a cloſe Connection be- 
tween all the Houſes in a Town, from one 


End to the other, declare it a Maſter- 
piece? 
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piece? Does ſo great a Conformity with 
a Houſe made of Cards, ſhow any Excel. 
lency? What wou'd be ſaid of an Engi- 
neer, who, to make his Art admired, 
ſhou'd have compoſed the Stones of a 
whole Fortification, in ſuch a Manner, 
that not one cou'd be removed from its 


Place, but the Whole mult be overthrown ? 


And is it not infinitely better, that the Ef- 
fect of a Cannon Ball ſhou'd be confined 
to make but one Hole? 

A voux Man diſorders his Affairs by 
loſing his Money in Gaming with one of 
his Fellow Citizens. Will this Diſorder 
extend to the Extremity of the County? 
Will it extend even to half a League? 

' THe Belts which are obſerved to be in 
Jupiter, ſhew that there are great Changes 


in that Planet. Do we feel any Effects 


from theſe ? 

THERE are fixed Stars which vaniſh,and 
appear again : Do we at all perceive that 
{ great an Effect extends to the neigh- 


is a more evident Proof of Wiſdom 
in the great Maſter, that a Whole (I do 
not mean the uniyerſal Whole, but parti- 
| K cular 
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cular Syſtems) a Whole like this of the 
Earth, and its little Vortex ſhou'd ſubſiſt, 
notwithſtanding the Alterations which 
happen in the Parts that compoſe it. 

Tux Deſire of eſtabliſhing the Syſtem 
of Fatality gave riſe to the inventing that 
of theſe chimerical Dependencies, and 
made them to be confidently deliver'd as 
neceſſary, without the leaſt Proof. 

L have got drunk; it was neceſſary 
* ſhou'd do ſo, for every thing in the 
„ Univerſe is connected. My Head achs; 
«© Well, then you will not do ſo any more; 
« Why not? If it be my Fate, it is my 
& Buſineſs to acquieſce.” This is what 
they are pleaſed to call by the venerable 
Name of Submiſſion to divine Providence, 

„ But you are ſubjeft to epileptic Fits, 
* and may, perhaps, die in one of them. 
IF that happens, it will be my Fate, and 
the Good of the Univerſe requires it. Die 
and adore God (Verie * 88) is my Motto. 
I do not refrain from Wine, and I am not 
afraid of its Effects. Upon the whole, 
WHATEVER Is, IS RIGHT, 


Wait the great Teacher Death, and God adore. 
NERO 
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NERO gave Entertainments, where 
young People of Quality of both Sexes 
attended without being cover'd with any 
Vail. Heliogabalus had his Chariot drawa 
by naked Women. What a Flappineſs is 
it that there were Neroes and Heliogabu- 
[yſes, ſince that did happen, the Good 
of the Univerſe required that it ſhould 
happen! Without a Nero and an Helioga- 
bins a Link would have been wanting, 
and from thence (ſince all the Pieces de- 
pend on one another) the Confuſion would 
have reached to the Throne of God &. 

Ir being infatuated with a Syſtem be 
not Pedantry, what is? We laugh to ſee 
the Appearance of a Fool upon the Stage, 
who againſt ſaying the Form of a Hat, 
and not the Figure, exclaims ; ** Ariſtotle 
% would not have expreſſedhimſelf thus.“ 
Shall we laugh leſs at a Man, who de- 
ſigning to lay his Hat upon a Table, lets 
it fall upon the Floor, and ſays very feri- 
ouſly; It was as impoſſible that this 
ſhould not happen, as it is that the Sun 

K 2 ſhould 
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And Nature trembles to the Throne of God. 
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ſhould not ſet to Day? In the Syſtem of 
the Univerſe all is connected, the greateſt 
as the leaſt. There muſt be wiſe Men in 
the Counſels of Kings, and mad Men in 
Bedlam. And here is one found. 

Ir I was a Leibnitzian, and at Night 
ſhould take a Review of my Behaviour, 
What a Happineſs is it, ſhould I fay, 
that I cruſh'd that Snail! Since it is dead, 
it is a Proof that the Continuation of 1ts 
Life would have been a Diſorder capable 
of overſetting the Univerſe! But what a 
Happineſs is it too, that I was taken off 
from treading upon another, for ſince 
that remained alive, it was neceſſary to 
the Good of the ole ! | 

WuM x Naturaliſts have made an Hy- 
potheſis, and indulge themſelves in a 
Conjecture; if they are wiſe, the more 
it is peculiar to them, the more the) 
diſtruſt it, for fear of deceiving them- 

| ſelves, They oblige themſelves to ex- 
amine firſt of all whether it does not 
ſuppoſe any thing impoſſible, inconcelv- 
able, or any thing that is againſt Com- 
mon Senſe; if it docs, they abandon it. 


NO 


F 
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N ow the Leibniizian Hypotheſis over- 


throws the ſimple and natural Ideas of 


Morality, of Juſt and Unjuſt, of Laudable 
and Puniſhable ; it is not in the Power of 
intelligent Natures to act otherwiſe than 


they do; they Will nothing but what they 


are under an inevitable Neceſſity of Will- 
ing, and without which nothing could 
prevent the Univerſe being overthrown. 
BESID Es, this Syſtem has no Regard 
to the Proportion which ought to be 
maintained between Cauſes and their Et- 
fects. Tis agreed, for Example, that 
there is only an arbitrary Connection be- 


| tween the Characters of Writing and the 


Sounds of Speech, ſince the ſame Words, 
that is to ſay, the ſame Sounds, may be 
expreſſed by quite different Characters: 
Yet the Impreſſion of the Characters, 
drawn upon a Paper, makes upon the 
Eyes, that have no Knowledge, a me- 
chanical Impreſſion, from whence the 
Sounds reſult. If the Eye of the Body 
is ſtruck by theſe Characters, pUT TH1S 
LATIN INTO FreNnCH, theſe. Cha- 
racters no ways perceiv'd, that is to ſay, 
of which the Eye has no Idea, will, by 

XK 3 the 
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the Intervention of the Eye, make an 


Impreſſion upon the Organs of the Voice, 


and the Hand, from whence will be pro- 
duced French Characters and Sounds, 
without any Underſtanding being concern- 
ed in them. 

A NATURAL Philoſopher will oblige 
himſelf too to abandon the Hypotheſis, 
whenever it will not furniſh him with Ex- 
plications applicable to thoſe Phenomena 
which it is deſign'd to explain. Now, 
what an Infatuation muſt it be, not to ſee 
that the Leibnitzian Syſtem of Fatality is 
entirely contrary to the moſt inconteſtable 
Facts! A Country Woman puts twelve 
Eggs under a Hen to fit on, another puts 
fourteen; if the f:r{t had put fourteen, and 
the ſecond twelve, this Confuſion of T ime 
and Place would have drawn Diſorder too 
on the Univerſe, and much more ſo, it 
one had put thirteen and the other fif- 
teen. | 

Mx De Reaumur has taught the Me- 
thod of taking thoſe white Butterflies from 
which the Caterpillars that devour Cab- 
bages are produc'd. Before this, theſe 
Butterflies multiplied in great abundance, 
and 
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and the Syſtem of the Univerſe neceſſari- 
ly requir'd that it ſhould be fo ; for every 


thing there is connected, every thing in a 
Chain. If afterwards theſe Butterflies were 
produced in much leſs Numbers, there 
would happen Changes in the Univerſe 
which required ſuch a Diminution, and, 
in order that it might take place, inevi- 
table Cauſes determin'd Mr De Reau- 
mur to publiſh his Book. I am de- 
lighted whenever I meet, in reading Mr 
Pope, with ſome Lines which depart from 
the Syſtem of Fatality. Verſe 253. 


Mat if the Head, the Eye, or Ear repin'd 
To ſerve mere Engines to the ruling Mind; 
Fuſt as abſurd, &c. 


THe pre-eſtabliſh*'d Harmony does not 
ſuffer any one to think thus, who allows 
the Body no Power over the Mind, nor 
the Mind over the Body. Verſe 259. 


All are but Parts of one ſtupendous N hole, 
IWhoſe Body Nature is, and God the Soul; 
That, chang'd thro all, and yet in all the ſame, 
Great in the Earth, as in th Atherial Frame, 
Warms in the Sun, refreſhes in the Breeze, 
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Glows in the Stars, and bloſſoms in the Trees, 
Lives thro' all Life, extends thro" all Extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unſpent, &c. 


War he adds to correct theſe ſur- 
prizing Aſſertions, forms Antitheſes ſtill 
more paradoxical. A Follower of Syi- 
noa would expreſs himſelf after this Man- 
ner; for Spinoza would acknowledge only 
one Subſtance, to which he granted the 
Name of God, leſt he ſhould be accuſed 
of not allowing any; and he pretended 
that we ourſelves, and all that to which 
we give the Name of Creatures, are no- 
thing elſe but this Subſtance, differently 
modified. I am obliged to Father Tour- 
nemine for having thought how to ſoften 
the Expreſſions of Mr Pope, and to re- 
move them, as well as their Author, from 
a Suſpicion of Spinoziſm. It is not becauſe 
Mr Pope 1s born a Catholic, that I take 


Pleaſure in thinking that when he ſpeaks 


of God, as he that 


Farms in the Sun, refreſhes in the Breeze, 
Glaws in the Stars, and bloſſoms in the Trees, 


his 
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his Expreſſions amount to this, that 
it is God who made the Sun proper to 


warm, and the Trees to bloſſom. I con- 
feſs to you, Sir, however, that I love to 


ſee God ſpoken of with great Reverence, 


and great Caution; and I am not edi- 
fy'd, when an Author, in ſpeaking of 
ſo great an Object, indulges himſelf in 
Turns of Wit and Antitheſes, which may 
lead to very falſe Ideas. I remember to 
have read in Vanini Heaps of pompous 
Antitheſes, by which he ſeem'd to teach 
wonderful Things; and yet he connected 
theſe Terms together only becauſe he 
thought them contradictory, and had 
a. Mind to make the Idea to which they 
were apply'd, paſs for a Collection of 
Contradictions. 

GLOWING Stars, and blooming Trees, 
preſent us with pleaſing Ideas: Bur if 
theſe Expreſſions are juſt and well ground- 
ed, the following will be ſo too: Tis the 
univerſal Cauſe, *tis the Soul of all Na- 
ture; in a Word, 'tis God who flatters 
in Courtiers, is impoſed on in the Prince, 
lyes in the Lawyer, who is perjur'd in 


the falſe Witneſs, who ſells Juſtice in 
the 
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the Judge, blaſphemes in the In- 
| fidel, pronounces ridiculous Prayers in 
the Superſtitious, metamorphoſes himſelf | 
into all Sorts of Figures in the Idolater, |} 
denies himſelf in the Atheiſt ; who, in 
Spinoza, 1s every thing and nothing, hid 
under undeterminate Expreſſions, which 
give nothing real to lay hold on: In an- 
other Author he is the great Monade, 
eternally attentive to the Play of an infi- 
nite Number of Corporcal Machines, and 
an infinite Number of Monades, whoſe 
Thoughts are directed by a neceſſary 
Chain of Cauſes, though to themſelves 
they ſeem free, and which imagine con- 
tinually that they direct the Motions of 
Machines, upon which they have no In- 
fluence, and from which they receive no 
Impreſſion: *Tis this great Monade which 
devours Men in the Iroquois, that mixes 
the deadly Draught in the Poiſoner, that 
pronounces the formidable Sentence in 
the Preſident againſt the unfortunate 
Convict, who however did nothing but 

what was impoſſible for him not to do, 

or, as they love to ſpeak it, inevita- 


ble. His Machine did it neceſſarily, and, 
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by virtue of the pre- eſtabliſp'd Harmony, 
his Soul willed it inevitably. *Tis too the 


ame univerſal Cauſe that executes the 
given Sentence, and makes the unhappy 


Wretch expire in Torments. He boaſts 


Win St Peter, afterwards denies, and at laſt 


weeps and repents, and in Judas hangs 
timſelf. 

Warn a Man perſiſts in the Syſtem 
which leads ſo directly to ſuch horrible 
Conſequences, can it be wonder'd if that 
he falls under the Suſpicion of Atheiſm ? 
What Sentiments of Religion is it poſſible 
to conceive in a Man, who indulges him- 
ſelf in ſuch Ideas of God as ought to 
make all who adore him tremble ? 

HOME R has repreſented his Gods 
contending with one another. The Sy- 
ſtem which Mr Pope deſigned to ſhew 
the Extravagance of, repreſents God 
as contrary to himſelf, Author of the 
Crime in the Wicked and Reprobate, and 
Author of the Puniſhment in the Judges 
who condemn them; for, according to it, 
every Thought in a human Monade 1s 
the natural and inevitable Conſequence 


of thoſe which preceded it. 
Lr 
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Lr us again ſtop-a little to conſider 

the Verſes which finiſh the firſt Book. | 

Verſe 275. 


— This kind, this due Degree 
Of Blindneſs, Weakneſs, Heaven beſtotus on thee, 


I consENT to this Expreſſion (kind) 


and do not wrangle about it, it may be 


render'd in a good Senſe. In effect, 
our Ignorance and cur Weakneſs turn 
to our Happineſs, by the Endeavours 
which we make to enlighten and 
ſtrengthen ourſelves. God is pleaſed 
to take account of theſe our Endea- 
vours, and as a tender and equitable Fa- 
ther looks upon them as a Merit, and 
rewards us for them. But it will not be 
tie ſame with thoſe who take no Pains 
to get our of their [gnorance and Weak- 


neſs. Verſe 277. 


Submit in this, or any ether Sphere, 
Secure to be as bleſt as thou canſt bear : 
Safe in the Hand of one diſpoſing Pow'r, 
Or in the natal, or the mortal Hour. 


Ir theſe Words ſignify, Give yourſelf 


% to the Direction of your Inclinations and 
your 
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your Fate, and die with Confidence. The 
Promiſe is great, but it requires Security, 
and, for want of ſufficient Security, very 


ſtrong Proofs, and ſuch as are ſuitable to 
ſo great a Concern. 


Is this Paragraph, from theſe Words, 


All Nature is but Art, =--==== 
to thoſe, 


And ſpight of Pride, in erring Reaſon's Spight, 
One Truth is clear, WHATEVER 1s, I$ 
RiGHrT, : 


I muſt confeſs to you, that I read an 
Argument that haſtens to a greater Con- 


cluſion, but far from finding any Proofs, 


[ ſee nothing like them. 

Mr Inclination carries me, and I think 
myſelf obliged, to aſcribe to Mr Pope no 
unreaſonable Opinions: But theſe honeſt 
Intentions, which I congratulate myſelf 
upon, do not, however, prejudice me fo 
far, as not to diſcover in theſe Expreſſi- 
ons the Style of Fataliſm. One Thing 
puzzles me, and is even beyond my Com- 
prehenſion, which is, to gueſs what Mr 
Pope's Intention was, unleſs it be the Plea- 
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ſure of making Verſes upon a Subject 
upon which Poetry has never been yet 
employ'd. 

AWork of Spinoza's, intitled, De 
Emendatione Intellectus, viz. of the Correc- 
tion of the Underſtanding, is looked upon 
as ridiculous. Spinoza pretended that all 
our Thoughts are the inevitable Conſe- 
quences of a Subordination, or of an 
eternal Concatenation of Cauſes; What 
is it then that he would have us reform? 
Can we, according to him, new mould 
ourſelves? And have we the leaſt Power 
over ourſelves? | 

Tu E ſame Queſtion, may be made to 
Mr Pope, ſuppoſing him a Fatali/t, * To 
* what Purpoſe do you write? To what 
* Purpole do. you repeat to us in pom- 
* pous Verles, ** Ceaſe to be proud, Think 
*-only how to ſubmit thyſelf to Fate, 
© Becontented with thy Condition, with- 
*© out defiring to amend it?” Fate will 
have a full Power over us, without his 
telling us ſo, if his Syſtem is true. The 
Care which he has taken to write will 
contribute nothing to it, his Book will 
act only on our Eyes, his Verſes on our 


Ears, 
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Ears, and the Impreſſions received in our 
Eyes and Ears will not penetrate to our 
Soul, becauſe the Body does not act upon 
it; and if we come to conceive ſuch Opi- 
nions as Mr Pope would have us, this will 
be by virtue of a Concatenation of Cau- 
ſes, which will produce them at a feaſon- 
able Time, and which will acquire no 
Strength from all the Leſſons that he has 
ſung us. 

IT is loſt Labour, and an unjuſt Re- 
proach, for him to cenſure our Pride; 
if we have it, we receiv'd it elſewhere ; 
it is our Buſineſs to ſubmit, and this 
Submiſſion too is an Effect of ſome Cauſe, 
unknown, and diſtinct from us. 

I wiLL aſk Mr Pope too, Are you well 
aſſured of the Truth of your Syſtem? If 
he anſwers, I cannot doubt of it; We will 
reply to him, That the oppoſite Syſtem 
ſeems evident to us, and that we are 
obliged to acknowledge ourſelves free and 


active Intelligences. What Miſchief then 


will he not render himſelf anſwerable for, 
if certain Intelligences, free and active, 


but diſpoſed to indulge themſelves in [dle- 


neſs and Vice, inſtead of reſiſting theſe 
L 2 Dif- 
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Diſpoſitions, and changing them into more 
reaſonable ones, as they might, come to 
abuſe their Liberty, and, in order to hve 
more licentiouſly, are determin'd to em- 
brace the Opinion, That they are ſubject - 
ed to a Fate, which it is not poſſible to 
ſurmount, and which they cannot even 
endeavour to ſurmount, without making 
themſelves guilty of Impiety ! 

Tuus Mr Pope's Work can do no 
Good : For if 1t be true, an inevitable 
Fate will do all, without his being in the 
leaſt concern'd; and if it is falſe, it may 
do a great deal of Miſchief, and lull in 


Inaction and Security, Intelligences, ca- 


pable indeed of inſtructing themſelves by 
an attentive Examination, but capable 
too of haſtily embracing thoſe Opinions 
which favour the Inclinations they find 
it troubleſome to reſiſt. 


1 
A 


R E- 


- ON THE 


SECOND EPisTLE 


963 
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cond Epiſtle with a Remark, that 
other Readers, as well as mylelf, 
have made: It is, that when we look in 


1 Will begin my Reflections on the Se- 


each of theſe Epiſtles for nothing but In- 


ſtructions, agreeable to its Title, we find 


ourſelves preſently miſtaken, Mr Pope 


without doubt had conſider'd all his Sub- 
ject before he began his Work. His 
lively and capacious Imagination paſſes 


from one Idea to another, and carries it- 
ſelf beyond what we expect. From hence 
ariſes this Advantage, that we read it a 


ſecond Time, and thoſe who are more de- 


ſirous to inſtruct themſelves, and under- 
ſtand it well, enter on a third Peruſal. 
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© =»e=== Preſume not God to ſean, v. 1. &c. 


Tris Stroke falls upon the Leibnitzian 
Syſtem: There never was a more daring 
one. Its Defenders deny God the Power 
of giving Being to free and active Intelli- 
gences. They conceive him to be under 
a neceſſity of creating ſuch a World as 
| we ſee, and deprive him of the Freedom 
| - of Choice. They make him as well 
| the Author of whatever appears the moſt 
ſhocking to Human Underſtanding, as of 
that which it acknowledges to be the moſt 
lovely and eſtimable. 


The proper Study of Mankind is Man, 


[ Mr. Pope draws, at firſt ſight, an Idea of 
| this Man, whom he excites us to ſtudy; 
but he clogs this Idea with ſo many figu- 
rative Terms, he looks upon it in ſo ma- 
ny different Lights, he preſents it under fo 
; many Oppoſitions, and ſo many either real 
I or ſeeming Contradictions, that his Reader, 
not daring to hope to unfold it himſelf, is 
4 quite diſpoſed to give himſelf up to any 
one who will endeavour to inſtruct him. - 
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Hie makes Sir 1aac Newton appear 
like an Ape. He wou'd be in the right, 
if Man was nothing but a Machine, whoſe 
Springs were ſet to Work by Foreign 
Cauſes. Sir Jaac Newton had ſtudied 
Himſelf, he knew from whence he came, 
and to what he was appointed; he made 

this his Employment. Endued with Know- 
ledge, perhaps, without an Equal, his 
Modeſty was as great as his Knowledge, 
and he was a better Chriſtian than an 
Aſtronomer. This is the true Picture 
that Mr De Fontanelle gives of him. 


Two Principles in human Nature reign ; 1 3 
Self Love to urge, and Reaſon to reſtrain. | 

: 18 
I can eafily excuſe Mr Pope for having 179 


perſonified Self- Love and Reaſon, and 
having preſented them as two Parties, and 
almoſt two Subſtances, which have each 
their proper Function different from that 
of the other. Many Authors have made 
uſe of this Method, and by that Means 
perplex*d what they propoſed to clear, 
Mr Pope, carried along with the Crowd, 


and 
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® And ſhew'd a Newton as we ſhew an Ape. v. 39. 
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and his own Fire, is ſo little aware of his 
having rendered himſelf obſcure, and de- 
parted from Exactneſs, that he confident- 
ly inſults the Schoolmen, more ſtudious 10 

divide than to unite. 5 
In order to profit by reading him, I 
have apply'd my (elf to ſeparate my Ideas. 
Man loves himſelf, and for that Reaſon 
| ſeeks to render himſelf happy. In this 
ö Search, when he follows confuſed Opini- 
; ons, he falls into Miſtakes ; but when he 
conducts his Steps by clear Ideas, he 
has no need to repent. Inſtructed by theſe 
clear Ideas, far from reſtraining him- . 
ſelf, he takes Courage. His Ideas make g 
him foreſee the future. They bring back, 5 
agreeably to his Mind, the Remembrance P 
of the paſt, which they procured him, cc 
They give him a Right to applaud him- I. 
ſelf in the preſent, of which they make 1 
him underſtand and perceive the Value. WW fee 
The better we are acquainted with the Va- I the 
lue of any Good, the more earneſt are 
we to. procure it before we have it, and 
when we are in Poſſeſſion of it, we take 
the greater Care to keep it, and give our- 
ſelves the Enjoyment of it with the greater 

Attention 
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Attention and Perſeverance. In propor- 
tion as our Choice, our Endeavours, and 
our Attachments are lively,. they take the 
Name of Paſſions, and theſe Paſſions are 
more or leſs vehement. They are of 


great uſe, becauſe they make us endea- 


vour with the greater Ardour and Perſeve- 
rance to acquire what we have need of, 
and what may contribute to our Happt- 
neſs and Perfection. But for this End, 
it is neceſſary that the Plans which we 
form of our Behaviour, and their Execu- 
tions, ſhou'd be founded upon, and di- 
rected by clear Ideas, and juſt Conclu- 
ſions. If confuſed Ideas, and obſcure Opini- 
ons produce our Deſires, and direct our 
Projects, we ſhall quit the firſt for a ſe- 
cond, and the ſecond for a third, and our 
Life will be but a Succeſſion of flattering 
Hopes, Repentance, Confuſions, imper- 
fect Pleaſures, and ſuch as are always ei- 
ther accompanied or followed by Inquie- 
tudes and Chagrin. 

By the Aſſiſtance of this little Syſtem, 
I eaſily diſcover, that which Mr Pope has 
not been diſtin enough in, what we are, 


what we ought to be, and what we may 
arrive 
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arrive to, if we will endeavour for it. A 
ſcrupulous Exactneſs wou'd not have ſuited 
a Poem, whoſe End is as much to ſurprize 
as inſtruct, to move as well as cnlighten- 
The Reader muſt be left to the Pleaſure of 
making Reflections, if he thinks fit, and 
to make a Progreſs himſelf in the Way 
which the Author was contented only to 


open, ö 


As Man, perhaps, the Moment of his Breath, 

Receives the lurking Principle of Death; 

The young Diſeaſe, that muſt ſubdue at length, 

Grows with his Growth, and ſirengthens with 
his Strength : 

So, caſt and mingled with his very Frame, 


The Mind's Diſeaſe, its ruling Paſſion came: 
v. 123, &c. 


PotTry gives an Author the Privi- 
lege of not troubling himſelf about the 
Juſtneſs of Compariſons, it is ſufficient for 
him if they are ſpecious, and, if poſſible, 
new, and by this Character ſtrike the Ima- 
gination of the Reader more ſtrongly. 1 


excuſe then theſe ſort of Compariſons in 


a Poet, but ſhou'd blame them in a Phi- 


loſopher, 
I 


, 
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Ir often happens that a Perſon, threat- 
ened from his Infancy with Diſorders 
in his Stomach, grows old, and dies at 
laſt of quite a different Illneſs. It is the 
ſame with ſeveral other Diſtempers. 
EpvcearTion, the Examples with which 
we are ſurrounded, and Fortune, that 
is to ſay, the Condition of thoſe to whom 
we owe Life, have more ſhare in the rul- 
ing Paſſions than the Conſtitution has, 


The ruling Paſſion conquers Reaſon fill. 


This is true, if it be extended only to that 
which often happens; but if he pre- 
tends to give this Remark as a univer- 
ſal Truth, it is a Miſtake. The want of 
Power in Reaſon over the ruling Paſſion 
is an old Complaint, and has given occaſion 
to many Tales greedily adopted by young 
People. ] feel in my ſelf a God, ſays 


„ Medea; it is in vain to reſiſt him ;?? —— 


True, it is not to be done without ſtrug- 
gling, but however it may be done. 

A M an who was not acquainted with 
Socrates, and who pretended to a Skill 


in Fhy ſiognomy, perceived in him the 
Marks 
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Marks of certain Inclinations which So- 


crates was very remote from. The Phyſi- 


ognomiſt was laughed at, and would have 


loſt all his Reputation, if Socrates had 
not been ſincere enough to own that he 
was born with thoſe Diſpoſitions, but 
that he had taken great Pains to get rid 
of them. 

WHarT cannot be done eaſily, may 


be accompliſhed by a little Trouble; 


what cannot be brought about by ſlight 


Endeavours, may be procured by a greater 


Application and Perſeverance; that which 
is become exceedingly difficult by being 


deferr'd too long, would have been much 


leſs ſo, if it had been endeavour'd at in 
good Time: Every one, if he will, may 
make happy Experiments of this, and by 
that means find in himſelf the Overthrow 
of thoſe Syſtems that tend to Fatality. 

Ir there are in every Man certain In- 
clinations againſt which Reaſon has no 
Power, and that he is, by this means, 
reduced either to ſilence that Reaſon, 
or to the miſerable Extremity of con- 
ſtantly condemning himſelf, and doing 
all his Life that which he cannot avoid 

con- 
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condemning. If God has made us ſuch, 


and is. the Author of theſe Contrarieties, 


where, are the Wonders of that Providence: 


———— All good, and wiſe, | 
Alike in what it gives, and what denies 2 

Mx Pope, Ep. I. v. 197 *, and the fol- 
lowing, ſtill figurative in his Style, and 
lively in his Poetry, does not enough di- 
ſtinguiſh between the Virtues and Vices 
of Men. There may be ſome who may 
eaſily know themſelves in his Pictures, if 


they wil; there are ſame perhaps who 


will take Occaſion from thence to re- 
form. But, 'tis to be feared that many 
will make a wrong Uſe, and excuſe 
themſelves from growing more ſtrictly 
virtuous than they are. 

Ir Men were perfectly reaſonable, 
Mankind would be happy, every one 
would conſult another's Gobd like his 
own; but there are few who take Reaſon 
conſtantly for their Guide. The Number 
of thoſe who give but a ſlight Attention 
to it is verygreat, and there are too many 


who deviate entirely from it. Nevertheleſs, 
M God, 


8 at. 


* The) each, by Turns, the other's Right invade, &c. 
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God, who doesnot think fit to new-mould 
Mankind, nor revoke 'the Liberty that 
he has given to human Nature, ſuffers not 
the Abuſes which they make of that Li- 
berty; the Obliquity of their Wit, and the 
Corruption of their Heart, to overthrow 
Society, and he find means in his Wiſ- 
dom to deduce Good from Ill. Men are 


ſenſible of their Wants, each has Need 


of the Aſſiſtance of others: They are 
from thence convinced of the Neceſſity they 
are under of doing mutual good Offices; 
they are pleaſed with this Intercourſe, and, 
after having begun, out of a Motive of 


Intereſt, that which it would have been 


more generous to have begun out of ſin- 
cere Affection, there are ſome who con- 
tinue it upon more laudable Principles. 
That which Men would not be deter- 
min'd to by Generoſity, they apply them- 
ſelves to upon a Motive of Ambition ; 
and Principles, which are very far from 
being upright, make them frame an Ap- 
pearance of Virtues, which Society often 
receives Advantage from, but ſometimes 
ſuffers by. Thele are the Ideas that oc- 
cur*d to me, and which I have rang'd in the 

a boye 
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above Order, in reflecting upon the fore- 
going Verſes. 

Fools] who from hence into the Notion fall, 
That Vice or Virtue there is none at all. v. 202 


THr1s Exclamation ſtruck me, I did 
not expect it. Mr Pope is not uſed to 


explain his Principles in a Manner ſenſible. 


enough to let us ſee the Connexion of one 
of his Periods with the other. 
Tax Syſtemof Fatality gives Room for 
this Objection: If all happens neceſſarily; 
if our Volitions themſelves, and that which 
appears to us the moſt free, is owing to 
the Concatenations of Cauſes, and ſecret 
Impreſſions, whoſe Effects are inevitable; 
there paſſes nothing in Intelligences, that 
deſerves either to be rewarded or pu- 
niſhed. 

Wren the Author tells me Nero might 


have, reigned like TiYus, if he would; 1 


anſwer, Could he Will it? Experience 
proves that he could not, for that which 
did happen, muſt neceſſarily have happen'd. 
Nay, the Good of the Univerſe requir'd 
that Nero ſhould live as he did, for other- 


wiſe he would not have lived ſo; for it did 


M 2 not 
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not belong to Nero to make the leaſt 
Breach in any of the Links which com- 
poſe thoſe Chains that preſerve the Har- 
mony of the Univerſe. 

AmMons the Partiſans of F ataliſm, or 
thoſe who apologize for it, there are ſome 
who have taken this Turn in order to 
make the pre- eſtabliſie Harmony the more 
eaſily receivable. 

Gon, who foreſaw what thoſe Motions 


of the Body, which Men from time to 


time deſire, would be, formed the Ma 


. thine of the human Body 1 in ſuch a Man- 


ner, that by virtue of irs Conſtruction, 
and by virtue of the Operation of Beings 
that act exernally upon it, it performs of 
itſelf Motions conformable to the Will 
of the Soul. 

From hence it plainly "I that all 
the extravagant Thoughts which may ariſe 
in the Soul, all the falfe Judgments, all 
the abſurd Reaſonings, all the impure, 
unjuſt, deteſtable, monſtrous, cruel, blaf- 
phematory Deſires; all theſe Actions that 
might ſucceſſively ariſe in the Soul; the 
eternal Being has ſo ſkilfully formed the 


whole Univerſe, and human Bodies in 
parti- 
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particular, that every one of them ſca- 


ſonably, at its proper Time, ſhould have 


Motions conformable to the Will of a 
certain Soul. That in the Succeſſion of 
Ages, there ſhould appear Machines, which 


would execute exactly all the Horrors of 
the Inquiſition. The Univerſe was pre- 


par'd, from the Beginning of its Conſtruc- 
tion, to cauſe ſuch Machines to appear 


upon its great Theatre, and God lent his 


great Art to the Execution of theſe de- 


teſtable Volitions. 


THzy muſt have an exceſſive Preſump- 
tion in favour of themſelves, and look on 


the reſt of Mankind with the utmoſt. 
Contempt, who imagine them to be ſo 


ſtupid as not too ſee that this Philoſophy 
tends directly to overthrow all Religion. 


In a Monade, that is to ſay, a Sub- 


ſtance perfectly ſimple, the Idea of a 
Theft aroſe with the Will to execute it. 


This Monade was called the Soul of Car-: 
touche. The Idea of that Man, and the 


Will to imitate him, aroſe in many others, 


Immediately theMachines found themſelves. 
diſpoſed, and the Univerſe lent its Aſſiſt- 


ance to ſet them a playing, The Idea 
M 3 of 
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of a Card riſes in the Monade of a Game- 
ſter; by the Effect of an innumerable Con. 


catenation of Movements, its Hand pre- 


ciſely lays hold of its Card, and throws 
it upon the Table, The Will of the o- 
ther Players is determined after a cer- 
tain Manner, and the Conftruction of the 
Univerſe realiſes theſe Ideas. Who wou'd 
not admire the incomprehenſible Art of 
the perfect Wiſdom of the adorable Crea- 
tor, who does all? | 

Is the Monade of David ariſes the Idea 


'of a beautiful Woman coming out of the 


Bath, and together with this Idea ariſes 
the Will of poſſeſſing her. In that very 
Time, in another Monade, ariſe the Ideas 
of being ſought by a King, and the Will 
follows theſe Ideas, and the Motions of 
Machines all prepared for their Executi- 


on. The Ideas and Wills of ſeveral Souls, 


not one of which had any Influence upon 
the other, and which, by the Effect of in- 
numerable Succeſſions, were every one of 


them produced at the proper Time, fol- 
lowed all this with the Movements of 


Machines, each of which punctually ex- 


ecuted the correſpondent Will, even to 
that 
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that of Uriah, whoſe Springs were put in 
Diforder. Indeed here is more than enough 
to render any one, that gives himſelf up 
to theſe Chimeras, mad, unleſs he be 
already ſo. | 

How many Tears might it have fave 
David, if he had been acquainted with the 
Leibnitzian Syſtem! All this, wou'd he 
have ſaid, ought inevitably to happen: 
The Perfection of the Univerſe requited 
it. It was necefſary for him to be what he 
was, in order that, of all poſſible Works 
or Monades, he might be the moſt 
worthy of God. There is but too much 
Appearance, that the Inclination of ac- 
quiring ſuch a Franquillity as this, is the 
true Source of that Violence, with which 
many People, who are not Fools, adopt 
this Syſtem. 

This Reaſoning which 1 alledge againſt 
the Fataliſts, is without contradiction a- 
bove their Subtleties; but ſince they are 
unable to anſwer, they elude it. O Fools ! 
not to diſcover the Difference between Virtus 
and Vice! J agree, this is truly a F olly, 
and the greateſt Extravagance: But, in 
order to avoid being guilty of this, it is not 
ſufficient 


| 
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ſufficient to perceive a Difference between 
Virtue and Vice, in the ſame manner, as we 
find one between a Grape and a Cheſnut; 
Virtue merits Eſteem, is amiable and wor- 
thy of Reward; Vice is deſpicable, odi - 
ous, and deſerves Puniſhment ; this muſt 
be added, and yet this Addition wou'd 


not be allowed, if God was equallyAuthor 


of one and the other, and if the one was 
as inevitable a Conſequence of the Con- 
ſtruction of the Univerſe, and its * 


Impulſe, as the other. 


Vice is a Monſter of js frightful Mien, v. 208. 
As to be hated need: but to be ſeen. 


This is a fine Confeſſion! However, this 


Monſter, frightful as ſhe is, ſeen too oft, 
grows familiar to us, and we grow familiar 


with her: This is but too true, and wad 
Faraliſts are a Proof of it. | 


What . Natures ſhrink at with Miu, 
A harden'd Profligate 


—.— contends is right, 


We vulgar Minds, when we hear of a 
Murder being committed, are concerned 
at it, and often ſhed Tears; but a Fata- 

liſt, 


- 
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lit;eſtabliſhed in his ſublime Speculations 


will content himſelf wich ſaying, What 4 


Happineſs is this! Had not this Murder 
happened, one Chain wou'd have been 
broke, and all the reſt wou'd have felt 
the Effects of it. The Univerſe wou'd 
have been ſhaken, and perhaps quite 
overſet by it. But do not you pity 


« the afflicted Family, who ſuffer ſo 


& greatly by the Loſs of ſuch a Father? 
You may weep with them if you pleaſe 
(will he reply) fince you ſhed Tears, I con- 
clude that they are neceſſary : But with 
me, the Ill that happens to a Part gives 
Place to the Good of the Whole. The 
Univerſe is more dear to me than a ſingle 
Family, That which has juſt happen'd 
gives me Joy. 

THERE is a great deal of Difference be- 
tween admiring the Wiſdom, Goodneſs, 
and Power of God, who does not ſuffer 
Vice to produce all the III in Society, 
that might naturally ariſe from it, and 
who even draws uſeful Effects from it; 
there is, 1 ſay, a great deal of Difference 
between this, and laying it down for cer- 
tain, that God himfelf is the Author of 

thoſe 
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ſyfficient t perceive a Difference between 
Virtue and Vice, in the ſame manner, as we 
find one between a Grape and a Cheſnut; 
Virtue merits Eſteem, is amiable and wor- 
thy of Reward; Vice is deſpicable, odi- 
ous, and deſerves Puniſhment ; this muſt 
be added, and yet this Addition wou'd 
not be allowed, if God was equally Author 
of one and the other, and if the one was 
as inevitable a Conſequence of the Con- 
ſtruction of the Univerſe, and its * 
Impulſe, as the other. 


Vice is a Monſter of ſo frightful Mien, v. 208. 
As to be hated need: but to be ſeen. 


This is a fine Confeſſion! However, this 
Monſter, frightful as ſhe is, ſeen too oft, 
grows familiar to us, and we grow familiar 


with her: This is but too true, and the” 
Fataliſts are a Proof of it. 


What Aer Natures ſhrink at with Miel, 
A harden'd Profligate 


contends is right, 


We vulgar Minds, when we hear of a 
Murder being committed, are concerned 


at it, and often ſhed Tears; but a Fata- 
liſt, 


— 
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liſt, eſtabliſhed in his ſublime Speculations 


will content himſelf with ſaying, What 4 


Happineſs is this! Had not this Murder 
happened, one Chain wou'd have been 
broke, and all the reſt wou'd have felt 
the Effects of it. The Univerſe wou'd 
have been ſhaken, and perhaps quite 
overſet by it. But do not you pity 
e the afflicted Family, who fuffer fo 
& oreatly by the Loſs of ſuch a Father ? 
You may weep with them if you pleaſe 
(will he reply;) ſince you ſhedTears, I con- 
clude that they are neceſſary : But with 
me, the Il that happens to a Part gives 
Place to the Good of the Whole. The 
Univerſe is more dear to me than a ſingle 
Family, That which has juſt happen'd 
gives me Joy. 

Tyree is a great deal of Difference be- 
tween admiring the Wiſdom, Goodneſs, 
and Power of God, who does not ſuffer 
Vice to produce all the Ill in Society, 
that might naturally atiſe from it, and 
who even draws uſeful Effects from it; 
there is, I ſay, a great deal of Difference 
between this, and laying it down for cer- 
rain, that God himſelf is the Author of 

thoſe 
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thoſe Actions which we call vicious, and 
that he produces them in order to de- 
duce that Good which we ſee ariſe from 
them. I will not therefore, like Mr Pope, 
reckon the Virgin's Shame as a Frailty, I will 
not ſay that, in order to counterwork each 
Fully and Caprice, God has given 


27 Kings Preſumption, and to Crorods Belief. 
V. 234, 


* PrESuMPTION Ought not to be look- 
ed upon as the Gift of God to Princes: 
This Gift is not advantageous to them- 
ſelves. I can eaſily comprehend that the 
People often ſuffer by it, and this is pro- 
ved by Experience; but I do not ſee what 
Advantage they reap from it. A Prince, 
who has not a greater Opinion of his own 
Ability than it really deſerves, takes 
Counſel, and deliberates with Attention ; 
A Prince who does not think of himſelf 
greater than he is, and reckons himſelf to 
be of no greaterValue in the ſight of God 
than his Subjects are, will govern them 
with much the greater Juſtice. 

Neither is Credulity a Gift of Heaven. 


To believe without Proof, is to abandon 
Reaſon 
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Reaſon ; but not to preſume to decide 
that which is above the. Reach of what we 
know ourſelves to be capable of, is Wiſ- 
dom. A Man of the common People, 
lets thoſe, who think they have more Senſe 


than he, diſpute, without troubling him- 


ſelf to make them agree, and without en- 
deavouring, by raſh Aſſertions or Negati- 
ons, to ſtrengthen a Party. 


Taught half by Reaſon, half by mere Decay, 
We welcome Death, and calmly paſs away. 


Ir there be a ruling Paſſion in Man, it is 
the Deſire of Life. Mr. Pope in this Place 
thinks fit to ſubject it to Reaſon, whoſe 
Weakneſs he had before eſtabliſhed. There 
are People who are terribly afraid of Death 
notwithſtanding theſe two Aſſiſtances, and 
there are a great Number whoſe. Fears the 
Sentiments of Religion alone are able to 
remove. But Mr Pope has not thought 
fit to celebrate this valuable Preſent in his 
Poem; he there celebrates our Weakneſſes, 
our very Vices diſguiſed under the Name 
of Virtues; and it was not fit that Reli- 
gion ſhou'd be put upon a Level with 
chem. | 

Whale er 
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Whate er the Faſſion v. 251. | 
Not one will change his Neighbour with himſelf. 

 Tzwzss Expreſſions are equivacal : No 
Man that conſiders what he ſays wou'd 
change himſelf for another, that is to fay, 
ceaſe to be him ſelf in order to become 
another, ſor what Advantage wou'd he 
gain from ſuch. a Change? Ceaſing to be 
himſelf, he wou'd ceaſe to be; but as to 
Circumſtances, nothing is more common 
than to fee People diſcontented with their 
own Condition, and admiring that of 
athers. Mr Pope is a great Poet, and 
therefore I am perſuaded he has a great 
regard for Horace, who has ſo elegantly 
declared. this Truth: in his Verſes. So Mr 
Pope will not convince us by the Force of 
Antitheſes, though to augment the Num- 
ber of them he makes a Collection of 
Madmen; 

The Set a Hero, Lunatic a King. v. 258. 


TR does not ſeem to me any thing 
to draw this Conſequence from, 


See ! ſome ſtrange Comfort every State attend, 


This 
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This pretended Fact is contrary to Expe- 
rience, and in ſome of theſe Comforts 
there wou'd be more Folly than Wonder, 
and we ſhou'd be rather to be pitied than 
congratulated. Here ſeems to me to be 
one truly ſolid and rational: It is neceſ- 
ſary for Mankind, that thoſe who com- 
poſe it ſhou'd be divided into ſeveral Pro- 
feſſions. A low Mechanick, a Shepherd, 
or Labourer may ſay, There are ſome Pro- 
feſſions more ſhining than mine, but I had 


not a Capacity of attaining to them, and 


the great Governor of Men is as well 
pleaſed with me, if I diſcharge that which 
is fallen to my Share with Diligence and 
Fidelity, as if I was ſerviceable to Man- 
kind in a higher Rank, of which, per- 
haps, I might not acquit my ſelf ſo well. 

*T1s thus too that Envy and Emula- 
tion are not the Gifts of God, eſpecially 
Envy, which Mr Pope joins with Emu— 
lation, tho? they are very different: Pro- 
vidence however directs them to good Ef- 
fects, but theſe Effects might flow more 


pure and more abundant from another 


Source. An honeſt Man ſees another of 


the ſame Profeſſion work induſtriouſly, 
N and 
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and go on with great Succeſs. He has 
an Eſteem for this active Man, he likes 
the Uſe which he makes of his Talents, 
he reads with Pleaſure his own Duty in 
this Example, and is excited to imitate 
it; he will follow his Model then, and 
be very far from endeavouring to circum» 


vent him out of Envy. 
IT is not neceſſary then that Pride 


ſhould be 


======== Beſtaw'd on all a common Friend. 


Each Want of Happineſs by Hope fupply'd, 
And each Jacuity of Senſe by Pride. 


This does happen, but it is not the 
Work of God, The Light of Reaſon is 
ſufficient to ſupply us with incomparably 
more ſolid and valuable Comforts. What 
an Imagination is this! A Man pleaſes 
himſelf with making Verſes, and ſucceeds 
very ill in them; he is not, however, diſ- 
couraged or mortified with it: Why? 
Becauſe God has been graciouſly pleaſed 
to ſupply his little Share of Capacity 
by a very large Share of Pride: Within 
a very little of being the laſt in the Liſt 
of Poets, he is happy in being mad 

enough 
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enough to think himſelf almoſt worthy of 


the firſt Rank, at leaſt, equal to thoſe 


who are reckon'd to be in the ſecond or 


third, | 

Mex have the Weakneſs to aſſent to 
Conjectures which pleaſe them; by this 
means they entertain themſelves with Chi- 
meras, and feed their Vanity. This is 
their own Fault entirely, it ought not to 
be laid upon God, who does not make 
Men Fools to prevent their being diſcon- 
tented. Let them become wiſe; this 
happy Change will procure them Satiſ- 
faction. But the Fataliſt will ſay, It is of 
Importance to the Univerſe, that they 
ſhould perſiſt in their Folly. 

Lr us confe/s this Truth, 


— Tho' Man's a Fool, yet Gop 1s wis z. 


This Truth is inconteſtable. It is impoſſi- 
ble that the Folly of Men ſhould, in re- 
ality, caſt the leaſt Blemiſh upon the 
Wiſdom of God. But ſhould we not be 
afraid of obſcuring, of perplexing, and 
even deſtroying the Idea which we ought 
to form to ourſelves of this all-adorable 

N 2 Wiſ⸗ 
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Wiſdom, by aſcribing to it, as one of 
its Effects, the Folly of Men, and 
that Pride which intoxicates and ac- 


companies them all their Life as a com- 
mon Friend ? 


REFLEC- 


REFLECTIONS 


ON THE: 


THIRD EPISTLE 


— 


O F 


Mr POPE's ESSAY on MAN. 


HE Ancients gave their Poets | 
the Name of Yates, that is to [ 


ſay, Prophets. Their warm Ima- [ 
gination expreſſed itſelf in ſo lively and 1 
pompous a Manner, they ſpoke in ſo ex- 9 


alted a Strain, that they ſeem'd to have 
a Commiſſion of inſtructing Mankind 
from ſome inviſible and ſuperior Power. 
[ confeſs, Sir, that I perceive in this 
Work of Mr Pope's the Marks of thoſe 1 
Imaginations which Father Malebranche 
calls contagious. I find myſelf attracted, 
I know not how, to read him with Plea- 
ſure, and even Reſpect. Prepared by the 


Effect of his Poetic Proſe, when he q 
N 3 begins | 
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begins his third Epiſtle with calling me 
bounded Man ! * I humbly ſubmit myſelf 
to my Maſter, and prepare myſelf to re- 


ceive his Leſſons with Reſpect. But an 


inveterate Habit that calls.me back to ex- 
amine, prompts me to aſk himz You 
who demand my Attention by theſe Im- 
perious Expreſſions, Learn bounded Man, 
do you perceive that your Mind has car- 


Tied itſelf beyond the Bounds. preſcribed 


to the Mind of others? I would have it 
ſo, for I ſeek to be inſtructed. I attend 
to you then. Verſe 1. 


— De Univerſal Cauſe 
As to one End, — . 


Let this great Truth be preſent Night and Day; 
But mof? be preſent, if we preach, or pray. 


Here is a great deal of Knowledge, and 
that of the moſt ſublime Sort. Mr Pope 
gives us more than he had made us hope 
for, Ep. I. v. 21. 


Thro Worlds unnumber'd tho the God be known, 


Tig ours to trace him only in our own. 
Bur 


—— — — — a n 
4 


* 4pprens, Homme borne, que le maitre du monde. 


RejnePs French Tranſlation. 
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Bur here he aſcends to the univerſal 
Cauſe of innumerable Worlds, he is ac- 
quainted with the only End to which it 
acts; but I do not find that he has ei- 
ther explained or proved this one End: 
He only aſſures us, in an imperious 
Strain, that there is nothing more neceſ- 
ſary than to employ our Thoughts al- 
ways about it. V. 5, 

Wir a View of entering into his 
Thought, in order to learn the better: 
how to pray, I at firſt Sight perceive, 
that if I look upon the Univerſe, as a 
Collection of Springs, ſo connected from 
the Beginning, and ſo exactly proporti- 
oned, that their Play can never be inter- 
rupted or diverted, the univerſal Cauſe 


has nothing to do but to contemplate the 
Execution of that Play which it ordain- 
ed, and which inevitably continues in its 


Execution. In this Caſe, both Sermons 
and Prayers are uſeleſs. *©** What have I 
to aſk for? All that can happen in the 
« preſent Univerſe l inevitably hap- 
pen. Shall I confine myſelf to Thankſ- 
* giving? | hat would be Ignorance and 


Pride: It is not for me that this great 
(0 Ma- 
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% Machine was made; *tis no more for 
% me than Animals, and other Uſes un- 
4 known to me, that this Earth where 
6& I ſee myſelf was placed in that Por- 
< tion of infinite Space where it now is. 
The divine Nature was, by its own 
Perfection, inevitably determin'd to do 
« all that it has done. I could not fail 
© of being what I am, and as it was im- 
, poſſible I ſhould be any thing more, 
„ ſo it was impoſſible I ſhould be any 
$ thing leſs. It implied a Contradiction, 
«in a neceſſary and eternal Nature, that 
1 ſhould be forgot.” Theſe Truths, 
which continually preſent themſelves to 
Preacher and People, will amount only 
to telling them, Ceaſe to preach, and 
ceaſe to pray. 

SPINOZA compoſed a Work in La- 
tin, with this Title, Theolopico- Politicus ; 


* 


it was tranſlated into French, under the 


Title of Advice to thoſe good Souls that 
defire to be ſaved. I remember that I 
was very young when this Title tempted 
me to buy rhe Book, and T1 %earied my- 
felt with looking for what was not there, 

Bo r 1 co nat quit the Deſign of frees 


ing Me Pope, as much as 1 can, from 


[ -\ a ih w 
MCL, 


Recourſe (always with a View of ex- 
plaining him by himſelf) to the Idea that 
he gives me of God, Ep. I. v. 259, 


All are but Parts of one ſtupendous Whole, 
IWhoſe Body Nature is, and God the Soul, 


He is in the right to call this a fupens 
dous Whole, nothing is a greater Para» 


dox, or more incredible, if this Deſcrip- 


tion is to be taken literally; for as God 


——᷑ == refreſhes in the Breeze, 
Glows in the Stars, and bloſſoms in the Trees, 


it ſhould be added too, That he blaſ- 
phemes in the Prophane, cheats in the 
Knave, utters Horrors from the Tribu- 
nals of the Inquiſition, and does Execu- 


tion upon the miſerable ſuſpected Perſons. 
This cannot be Mr Pope's Meaning. I 


ſee very well what I muſt reject, but it 


is not ſo clear to me what muſt be re- 


tain'd. If Nature is the Body of which 
God is the Soul, I am then a ſmall Part 
of his Body, and what need have I to 
ſollicit him by my Prayers to take care 


of that which his eternal Nature has inevi- 
tably 
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being ſuſpected of Fataliſm. I have then 
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tably determin'd him to appropriate to 
himſelf as his Body? 

I do not, limited Being as I am, exalt 
myſelf fo highly, and I do not receive 
for a Principle what I do not underſtand, 


and what leads me into Contradictions, 
With regard to intelligent Beings, ſuch as 


Men are, it is enough for me to conceive, 

that God is always willing to be found of 
thoſe that ſeek him, to give himſelf to them, 
and make them happy; but will abandon 
thoſe, who neglect and ſlight him, to the 
Fate which they deſerve, and which they 
draw upon themſelves, The Effects of 
this conftant Will are diverſified a thou- 
ſand Ways, according to the greater or 
lets Care that one Part of Men take in 
making a good Uſe of their Liberty, 

- and the greater or leſs Exceſs with which 
others abuſe it. 

Ix the fifth Verſe, &c. Mr Pope diſplays 
his Poetic Eloquence in tracing us an Idea of 
the Newtonian Syſtem, with regard to At- 
traction. He here finds his Chains again, to 
which I do not apprehend that intelligent 

Natures are ſubjected ; and the Newtonians 
are IP far from thinking that the Attrac- 
tion 
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tion of a Straw by a Stick of Sealing- 
wax is connected with the mutual At- 
trations of the Planets and the Sun 
they very well ſee what an Abſurdity it 
would be to ſuppoſe that theſe Attracti- 
ons ſhould influence one another. 
Verſe 27 *, He endeavours to reclaim 
fooliſh Man to Wiſdom, by teaching him 
to put himſelf more upon a Level with 
the Brutes than he does. But do not let 
us miſtake: Mr Pope has a mind to tan. 
ter. Poetry is an enchanting Art that me- 
| tamorphoſes Objects juſt as it pleaſes- 
A Poet may make an Encomium upon 
a Flea, or, if he pleaſes, a Tyrant; at one 
Time he deſcribes the Happineſs of a Coun- 
try Life, or the Pleaſures of that Simpli- 
city in which the firſt Men liv'd; at ano- 
ther, he ſets the Magnificence and Charms 
of the Town, where Luxury and Senſua- 
lity reign, in oppoſition to the Labour and 
lender Pleaſures of the rude Simplicity 
of the Country, let it be celebrated never 
ſo much. There is no Scruple in theſe 
Poems 


— 
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* Has God, thou Fool, acer d, ſolely far thy Grod ? 
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Poems of making uſe of Turns of Wit and 


| Exaggerations. 
All ſerves, and is ſerved; but "tis in 


a very different Senſe. It never enter'd 
into the Head of Brutes to take Care of 
Men, in order.to make them ſubſervient 
for their Uſe. Whereas Man provides 
for the Brutes, not for their Sakes but his 
own. If the Birds are-the better for ſome 
Grains of Wheat remaining on the Sur- 
face of the Earth, and which wou'd have 
been of no Service there to the Crop, the 
Husbandman whom theſe Birds delight 
with their Singing, amuſe with their 
Flight, and feed with their Fleſh, is not 
diſpleaſed at it, ſince he acquires both Plea- 
ſure and Advantage from it. 
Ie Men either cou'd not, or wou'd not 
deprive Animals of Life, they wou'd mul- 
tiply in ſuch great Quantities that they 
wou'd ſtarve one another, and moreover 
rob Men of their Food. Men think then 
that they have a Right to haſten the Death 
of a Creature which, without them, wou'd 
infallibly die, and, perhaps, in a ſhort 
time. Now it does not appear that Ani- 
mals have any Apprehenſion of this Acci- 
| dent 
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dent to diſturb the Quiet of their Lives, 
and the Pleaſures which they receive from 


it; whereas Men are ſollicited, and even 


under a Neceſſity to take Care for their 


Preſervation, by a natural Affection, 


which attaches them to Life, and by a Re- 


pugnance equally natural to any thing 


that may tend to ſhorten it. 


THERE: are Countries: of a moderate. 


Extent, where in one Year are killed 
thouſands of Deer and Boars, and yet the 
Peaſants ſuffer greatly from the Damage 
that they do. If theſe Animals were to 


multiply without being meddled with, in 
a few Years People wou'd be obliged to 
abandon the Cultivation of the Earth. The 
Inhabitants of the Iſle of Chios were former 
ly obliged to deſtroy allthe Partridges, and 
whenever a Flight of theſe Birds arrived 


there, they fell upon them as they wou'd 
have done upon Pirates, 


To each unthinting Being Htar'n a Friend 
Gives not the uſeleſs Knowledge of its End: 
To Man imparts it; but with ſuch a View 
As, while he dreads it, makes him hope it too. 


% 


He is miſtaken here. - All Men do not al- 
O ways 
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ways think juſtly, and conſequently on 
many important or indifferent Occaſions 
they contradict themſelves. This is en- 
tirely their own Fault, and not at all an 
Impreſſion of God. Man out of Impatience 
ſometimes wiſhes for: Death; but, for the 
moſt part, were it to approach, we ſhou'd 
find him like the Man: in the Fable, who 
had not enough conſider'd what he ſaid. 


The Hour Gonceal'd and fo remote the Fear, v. 80 


Death till draws nearer never ſeeming near. 
Great flanding Miracle ! ——— 


There does not ſeem to me to be any 
Grounds for this Exclamation, The Aſ— 
ſiſtance of Heaven is not at all neceſſary 
here. Man is a free and active Being; 
when he. pleaſes he fixes his Thoughts up- 
on an Object, and when he pleaſes he turns 
them from it: There are but yery few 
Inſtances, in which he has not this Power. 
The Idea of Death makes him uneaſy, he 
turns his Thoughts from it, and gives 
them up to the Preſent, that ſtrikes and 
amuſes him. If he was wiſer, he wou'd 
not form wrong Notions to himſelf; he 
wou'd look upon things as they really 


are. 
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are, Life is a Journey that the Goodneſs 
of God gives us to make agreeably. He 
ſurrounds us with his Favours, to invite 
us to give him Thanks, and be grateful, 
And indeed the Effect of our Happineſs 
is from time to time interrupted, in 
order that we ſhou'd turn our Wiſhes and 
Steps to a better, which we ought to e- 
ſteem our Country. A Perſon who lives 
thus, loves his Life, as the Gift of a God, 
who is now inviſible to us; and does not 
fear Death, which will tranſport us to 
the Knowledge of him. 

I confeſs that the generality of Mankind 
behave themſelves quite otherwiſe. They 
avoid the Thoughts of Death by Inatten. 


tion and Diverſions ; they drive this Sub. 
ject out of their Mind, and ſome have re- 
courſe to Debauchery, and ſeek in Wine 


a Remedy againſt the troubleſome Emo- 


tions that this Idea gives them; but IL 


do not ſee any Reaſon in all this for ex- 
claiming, 


Great flanding Miracle! that Heaven afſign'd © 
Its only thinking Thing this Turn of Mind. 


This is no Miracle, for how can Beings 
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which do ot think, be capable of this 
Turn .of 'Mind ? 

l am very far from envying Mr Pope 
the Honour that his Verſes have acquired 
him ; but there is an ancient Poet, whoſe 
Sentiments the muſt permit to prefer to 
his. He begged God to give him Grace 
to make ſo juſt a Computation of his 
Days, as might make his Heart the wiſer, 
and his Behaviour the better. 

I the Toliowing Verſes Mr Pepe com com 
pares the Inſtinct of Brutes with the — 
ſor: of Man: I will endeavour to render 
theſe Ideas more ſimple. Man was made 
capable of conducting himſelf by Reaſon. 
It is his Duty to make a good Uſe of 
this; but he is not neceſſarily compeHed 
to it. It is a Merit in him to chufe wifely, 
and perſevere in a juſt Choice. 

REeagown was not given for a Guide to 


Brutes. That which in them ſapplies the 


Want of Reaſon, is called 7»/tin#. This In- 
ſtinct is not ſubject to deviate like Reaſon, 
for if it was, by what means cou'd it be re- 
ſtor*d? The Beaſts then are govern'd by con- 
ſtant Laws. Their Ideas, or the Senſations 
which ſupply the Place of Ideas in them, 
lead 
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ead them to but a ſmall Number of Ob- 
jects, and Actions of but few kinds. They 
are confin'd to theſe, for they are not ca- 
pable of making a different Choice, they 
have only theſe few Ideas and Senſations. 
The Cells, the Matter that compoſes 
them, and the Manner of getting it, are 
preſent to a Bee, and it cannot imploy itſelf 
about any other Thing. But in Man, one 
Idea drives out another; hence Diſtractions 
of Thoughts, Levity, and Interruption 
in acting. Reaſon may ſupply theſe De- 
fects, and fix him to his proper Duty; 
'tis his Fault if he does not make this Uſe 
of it, and his Merit if he does. 

HowE VER, Inſtinct is not always ſo 
ſure in Animals, as Mr Pope ſeems: to in- 
ſinuate. There are ſome ſorts of Food, 
that are pleaſant to them, which taken in 
too great Quantities cauſe their Death, 
There is a kind of Hay very nouriſhing 
and good for Horſes, but deſtroys them 
if given too largely. Mr De Reaumur 
tells of a Butterfly, who made its laſt Meal 
on a little bit of Sugar, becauſe it ſucked 
it too greedily. 

Now, in the Leibnitzian Syſtem, nothing 
O 3 18 
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is more 0 $069 than an A in 
Beaſts join'd to the Corporeal Machine, 
in ſuch a Make, and fo 
connected to all the Parts of the Univerſe, 
that nothing happens to it but what is in- 
evirable, by virtue of this Conſtruction, 
and of its ing lible Relation to all the reſt. 
In ver. 154, &c. Mr Pope gives us a Poe- 
tical Deſcription of the Golden Age. He 
had a Mind to out-do all the Poets, who 
had ever treated this Subject; he has ſuc- 
ceeded in it, and his Imagination has gone 
a great deal further than theirs. 


Man wal#d with Beaft joint Tenant of the Shade, 


e ſome bis Table, and the ſame his Bel; 
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I the ſame Temple, the reſounding Nod, 
All Vocal Beings lym d their equal God. 


poetry muſt have great Charms to make 
ſuch bold Fictions as theſe be read with 
Pleaſure. There are Perſons who take 
a Pride in being incredulous -when they 
are told, that the Empire of Man, in his 


State of Innocence, extended to thoſe Spe- 


ties of Animals, which are now ſo fierce 
and 


MF Povy's By on Min. 13 
and untameable. And I much doubt whe> 
ther Mr Pope's Verſes will have the Pow- 
er to influence their Belief in this Reſpect; 
They find too much Pleaſure in objeRing 

AccorvinG to Mr Pope's Suppoſttion, 
the firſt Worſhip was without Sacrifices 3 
yet the moſt ancient of all Hiſtories, as 
elt as thoſe which followed it, teach us 
the contrary. God, to keep up the Me- 
mory of the Fall, and what it deſerved, 
in order to make way for a greater Ad- 
miration of his Mercy, a more lively Gra- 
titude, and a more attentive Application 
to Obedience, thought fit that Men ſhou'd 
in flain Animals offer him a Confeffion of 
what they deſerved. But when FESUS 
CHRIST, by his perfect Submiſſion to 
the Will of God, obtam a full Reconci- 
liation for thoſe who ſhow'd adhere to him, 
the divine Worſhip was freed from thoſe 
Traces of Reproach, and CharaQtersof In- 
dignation. 

Mr Pope, always careful to prevent any 
T hing which may degenerate into Pride, 
and in order to bring Man upom a Level 
with that which he deſpiſes as a Brute, en- 


deavours to make him underſtand that 


his 
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his Reaſon receiv'd its firſt Inſtructions 
from their Inſtinct. 

To copy Inſtindt then was Reaſor? Part, 
ſays he. In order to make us the more 
docile in receiving this Paradox, he 
makes Nature itſelf ſpeak in his Verſes, 
And what is Nature according to him? It 
is the Body of the Supreme Being, the 
Univerſal Cauſe. Man attentive to this 
Voice of Nature, obeys its Inſtructions, 
and inendeavouring to copy them as he can 
invents all Arts. It was, however, a long 
Time ſince the Building of Palaces, and the 
Ornaments of their Furniture, that Men 
have invented Glaſs Hives in order to take 
a more exact Survey of the Skill of Bees, 
It is but a little while ago that they have 
been inſtructed with that of Waſps, and 
that the Europeans have been acquainted 
with the Mechanics of Caſtors. *Tis but 
very lately that they have found out the 


Artifice of Inſects to cloath, nouriſh, and 
transform themſelves, 


Were not the Caverns interſpers' d 
in the Mountains, and the Trees of the 
Foreſts, by the ſpreading of their Branches, 
more proper to furniſh Men with the 

No- 
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Notions of Hahitations, and the Means 
of ſheltering themſelves, than the Holes 
of the Ant, or the-Spider's Web? Is it not 
ſtrange that a little Fifh, which few Peo- 
ple are acquainted with, and of which 
many doubt the very Exiſtence, ſhou'd 
have taught Men the Art of conveying then» 
ſelves on the Water, known however, and 


practiſed by all Nations, and carried at 


length, by the ſublime Calculations af Rea- 
on, to a Degree, which we cannot help 
admiring, any more than the Perfection 
of Architecture, which ſhews the Skill of 
Men the Scholars to be infinitely ſupe- 
rior to that of the Beaſts their Maſters. 
Mx Pope (verſe 234) takes it for grant - 
ed that Man 
To Virtue in the Paths of Pleaſure trod. 
I grant him this Suppoſition, there is no- 
thing impoſſible in it, and even now we 
may, and ought to do the ſame, after we 
have purified the Expreſſion of Pleaſure. 
Wu he adds | 
Love all the Faith, and all th Allegiance: then, 


I do not think that he expreſſes himſelf 
accurately enough, and, perhaps, a too 


| ſoru- 
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ſcrupulous Exactneſs wou'd have render'd 
his Poetry languid: But he will not be dil- 
pleaſed if my Proſe explains his Senſe. 
This is a Right that Commentators have 
always allowed themſelves in upon Poets. 
Faith is an Aſſent to certain Inſtructions : 
Thus the Knowledge of Duties 1s previous 
to the Aſſent that diſpoſes us to ſubmit 
to them. The Duties are extremely ami- 
able, as well as he who preſcribes them ; 
the Knowledge of theſe then produces 
Love, and Love, Obedience. 


Hor Nature new no Right divine in Men, 


I know not what this means. Is having 
a Right upon Man repugnant to the Na- 
ture of God, to the univerſal Nature of 


the Almighty, or the particular Nature 
of Man? 


N Ill cou'd fear in God 
Who? It muſt be Nature. This ſhou'd 
ſignify that Man cou'd not naturally fear 
any Ill from God. I agree to this, if he 
behaves well, but if ill, I conceive that 
he wou'd have all the Reaſon in the World 


to fear. 
======= And underſtood 

Sovereign Being but a Sovereign Good, 
. | | Who 
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Who is this that underſtood thus? Ir is 
not the univerſal Nature, the Machine of 
the World; it is then the particular Nature 
of Man, and this ſhou'd ſignify, that it is 
| againſt the Nature of Man to believe it is 
poſſible for a ſovereign Being not to be 
ſovereignly good. 

Tusk Words need an Explication. 
Not one of the Divine Perfections is 


| bounded, we ſhould not ſuffer ourſelves 
to attribute any thing, whoſe Degree is 
finite, to the Divine Eſſence. Infinite 
Power, infinite Knowledge, infinite Ju- 


ſtice, or Love of Order, infinite Mercy; 
the Idea of one of theſe Perfections is 
not the Idea of another, but they all per- 
fectly agree in God. | 


He is infinitely good to have created 


Man, ſince neither he, nor any other 
| Creature, can increaſe the Happineſs of 
God, who is eſſentially ſelt - ſufficient: 
He is infinitely good, in having created 
Men capable of loving and obeying him, 
by Choice. He is infinitely good, in being 
willing to enter into Treaty with Men, 
and in being pleaſed to be loved and 


obeyed. Infinitely good in being willing 
greatly 


{ 
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greatly to reward an Obedience ſo juſtly 
due, and to reward it in a Manner which, 
inſtead of being ſimply proportion'd' to 
the Nature of Man, is proport ion'd to 
the Greatneſs of God his Maſter. He is 
infinitely good, in being willing to reward 
the Gift which Man makes him of his 
Heart, by the Gift of himſelf: Infinite- 
ly good, in making Allowances for our 
Weakneſs and Imperfections, in what he 
requires from us: Infinitely” merciful, in 
being willing to pardon our Errors, when 
we ſincerely return to him: Infinitely 
merciful, in being willing to aſſiſt us in the 
Accompliſhment of this Return. God is 
infinitely good to us, in not having created 
Mankind with a Permiſſion to behave as 
they ſhould think proper, to be Lyars, 
Cheats, Robbers, Aſſaſſins, Perjur'd, Blaſ- 
phemers, Traitors, Poiſoners, Murder- 
ers, Sc. without being under any Appre- 
henſion of giving an Account to their 
great Maſter, or dreading any Ill that 
might be inflicted on them by him. Thoſe 
Men who would take the Side of Virtue, 
muſt ſuffer too much from theſe Diſor- 
ders, ſince an Aſſurance of Impunity 
would 
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would leave no Bounds to Licentiouſneſs. 
Goodneſs then is no leſs oppoſite to this 
exceſſive Indulgence, than the Love of 
Order and Regularity, ſo worthy of God, 
is. The more God is a ſovereign Maſter, 
the more fit is it that his Laws ſhould 


not be violated with a total Impunity. 


IxpEED if our Bodies are nothing but 
Machines whoſe Springs follow the Move- 
ments of exterior Agents, as we ſee upon 
the Theatre, and if che Thinking Sub- 
ſtances that accompany them are inevita- 
bly determin'd to all the Sentiments and 


| Volitions that ariſe in them, their Puniſh- 


ment would be no leſs contrary to Juſtice 
than Goodneſs, But this is an Argumenx 
that overthrows this) Fidiculous Syſtem 
which affirms that God, from the Begin- 
ning of the World, is not, and to all 
Eternity ſhall not be, any thing but « 
Spectator of corporeal and intelligent Ma- 


| chines, and of the Illuſions of theſe Ma- 


chines, in proportion as they ſhall feel 
themſelves active. 

Tur infinite and infinitely adorable Art 
of the great Artificer would terminate in 
giving theſe Illuſions the Appearances of 

P Truth, 
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chid, which ariſes in the Soul of the Scho- 
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Truth, from one Degree to another more 
deceitful. 

A Muſic-Maſter is called to teach a 
young Man to fing: The Machine of 
this Mafter raiſes Motions in the Air that 
ſtrike the Ears of his Scholar, and theſe 
Impreffions ſet thoſe Springs a playing, 
from which ariſe the Impreſſions upon the 
Air, The Machines of the Maſter and 
Scholar do not at all perceive any of theſe 
Motions, they have no ſort of Idea or 
Senſation of them: The Thinking Sub- 
Nance of the Scholar is unattentive, the 
Ear of the Maſter is not ſtruck as it 
ought to be, and theſe Impreſſions, of 
Which it has no Idea, wind its Springs 
up to a Strain of Chiding: This Rebuke 
is not perceived by the corporeal Ma- 
chine of the Scholar: The Idea of being 


lar (without being at all the Effect of this 
Impreſſion) determines him to a Willing- 
neſs of Attention; this Attention does not 
act on the corporeal Machine, but, at the 
proper Time, the Springs of this corporeal 
Machine are wound up to make a Vibra- 
tion upon the Air different from what 

they 
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ore they at firſt did; and Senſations of more 
| agreeable Sounds ariſe in the Soul of the 
Maſter, which are not at all the Effects of 
| theſe Variations; the Inattention is fol- 
8 low'd by diſcordant Sounds; the Return 
of Thought is iollow'd by harmonious 
ones. Did Common Senſe ever give more 
expreſs Signs of true Cauſes, and real Ef- 
fel? Upon what other Principle do the 
E Naturaliſts build? That theſe two Ma- 
or chines are like two Clocks, always in 

Harmony, becauſe they are made by the 
| ſame Maſter ; but that the Motions of 
the one have no ſort of Influence upon the 


of WW Motions of the other. What Infatuation 
g is this in the Author! What Servitude 
ke in one Part of his Diſciples, and what 


a- Madneſs in the other, to adopt every 
ng Thing that tends to deliver them from 
- the Yoke of Rules, and the K ear of vi- 


olating them. N 

Mx Pope enlarges very little upon the 
Birth of Religion : According to him, it 
at firſt conſiſted in a Worſhip which Men, 
in common with the Brutes, paid to God. 
He is ſilent upon the happy Progreſs that 
i made; for in every thing elſe Animals 
| BY did 
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did not go beyond their firſt Inſtinct, 
while Men have carried ſo far all that 
an Obſervation upon the Inſtinct of Ani- 
mals furniſh'd their Minds with an Idea 
of. 

H x thinks fit to be more copious upon 
the Birth and Progreſs of Superſtition, 
(Verſe 242) With this Tyranny aroſe, 
with this fortified itſelf. 
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To Pow'r unſeen, and mightier far than they. 


i ] She, midſt the Lightning's Blaze, and Thunder”s 
. Sound, 
|| 4 When roch d the Mountain, a when groan'd the 
147 Ground, 
. | | | She taught the Weak to bend, the Proud to pray, 
[| 
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I aLLow that Men may abuſe every 
thing, and that the Miniſters of the Al- 
tar have been but too fond of Dominion, 
But 'tis poſſible to abuſe thoſe Truths 
which ought to have a right Uſe made 
of them; and ſince the Earth is peopled 
by ſinful Men, it was agreeable to the 

Wiſdom, and even the Goodneſs of God, 
to warn them from time to time by terri- 
ble Events, chat they had a Maſter to 


fear, 
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fear, if they refuſed to love and obey 
im. 

Mx Pope, in the reſt of this Epiſtle, 
goes on to the Eſtabliſhment of Societies 
and Laws. Tis a long time ſince Peo- 
ple have continued to find Fault, ſome- 
times with the Imperfection of Laws, 
and ſometimes with their Severity, and 
ſtill oftner with the Conduct of thoſe 
who are truſted with the Execution of 
them. 

Ix a Father, inhabiting an Iſland feparat- 
cd from all Communication, ſhould ſee his 
Deſcendants multiply, till they became a 
great People in this [fland, which we will 
| ſuppoſe to be pretty extenſive and fertile, 
I conceive that it would be eaſy for him 
to make them accept ſuch Laws as would 
lay their Poſterity under an Obligation 
of living as Brothers: But when the 
Point is to reduce a great Number of 
indocile and ſavage Men under the Go- 
vernment of Laws, the more Wiſdom 
and Zeal their Legiſlator might have, 
the leſs ought he to require of them, for 
fear of being entirely rejected. He might 
expreſs himſelf happily enough to make 

5 them 
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them underſtand that it is for their mutual 
Intereſt to unite, and ſubmit themſelves 
to Laws. Every one of them would be 
ſenſibly affected with regard to his own 
Intereſt, but if they ſhou'd be requir'd 
4 co ſacrifice this to the Intereſt of the 
10065 Publick, they would not comply with 
it. Hence Men of ſuperior Under- 
ſtandings have ſeen the Neceſſity of al- 
lowing a good deal to particular Intereſts. 
Hence it is that there are ſome very great, 
amiable, and venerable Degrees of Vir- 
tue, which Laws are quite ſilent upon: 
The Rudeneſs of the Common People 
would have made them think theſe Laws 
too burthenſome. 

Ir I ſhould grant Mr Pope that the beſt 
adminiſter d Government, (v. 306) be it of 
what Nature it will, is always the beſt, 
and from thence ſhould ſuffer him to con- 
| clude, that an Authority entirely deſpo- 
1 tic, in the Hands of a King who loved 
8 his People as his Children, would make 
„ them happier than they would be under a 
111 Government in which the ſovereign Power 
1 would be more moderate and divided, if 
144 thoſe who partook of it abuſed their Au- 

thority: 
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Mr Por e's Eſay on Man. 163 
thority : Tho', I ſay, all this ſhould be 
granted, this however mult be agreed, 
that the bet Government is ſuch a one in 
which thoſe who have the Command of 
others have it the ſhorter Time in their 
Power to abuſe their Authority. 


For Modes of Faith let gracelefs Zealots fight, 
His can't be wrong, whoſe Life is in the right 5 
All muſt be falſe that thwart this one great End, 
And all of God, that bleſs Mankind, or mend. 


Tx Point is not to know, under which 
of two Governments, the one admini- 
ſter*d well, and the other ill, the People 
would be the beſt; for this has never been 
diſputed. But the Queſtion is, Whether 
that Government, of the two, ought not 
to be preferr'd, in which thoſe who have 
the leading Hands can the leaſt abuſe their 
Authority, and in which it is the moſt 
ealy to bring them back to their Duty, 
whenever they deviate from it. 

So, with regard to Religion, it will 
be aſk' d, Whether we do not make our- 
ſelves culpable, when we refuſe to ſupport 
and perfect the Light of Reaſon, by that 
of a Revelation, whenever they we ho- 

nour'd 
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hour'd with one, and can afſure thems 
ſelves, by good Proofs, of its Truth. 

AnoTHER Queſtion, of the utmoſt 
Importance to be well decided, is, To 
know which of two Syſtems muſt have the 
greateſt Influence upon the Reformation 
of Manners, the Advantage of Society, 
and by that means the moſt worthy of 
the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God. In 
one we believe and lay down as a Princi- 
ple, without any Ambiguity, That Men 
are really endow'd with Liberty, capable 
of Choice, and by that means in a Con- 
dition of obtaining Rewards of their Equi- 
ty, or worthy of being puniſh'd, when 
they make a wrong Choice, and elpeck. 
ally when they perſiſt 1 in it. 

Tnosk who maintain the contrary Sy- 
ſtem, ſuppoſe every thing that happens, 
whether it be an Action of Virtue or 
Vice, comes to paſs by the Effect of that 
Conſtruction which a firſt and univerſal 
Cauſe gave to all the Parts of the Uni- 
verſe; in which all is connected, all link'd, 
all the Conſequence of a firſt Impulſe im- 
preſſed ; without our having the Power 
either to ſtop, ſuſpend, or in any man- 
, — 
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ner regulate ſo much as one of theſe 
Conſequences, which are all inevitably 
--- _ 

TAE Word * Conteſt is a diſagreeable 
Expreſſion ; with the Latins it was ſome- 
times ſynonymous with that of Conference, 
We may with Advantage confer upon 
Matters of Religion; and it would be 
too great a Preſumption to refuſe theſe 
peaceable Conferences. That which a 
pre-poſſeſs'd Perſon delivers as a Doc- 
trine may be true, tho? ſuperfluous, and 
then we muſt confine ourſelves to remon- 
ſtrate, that it does not belong to Men to 
impoſe the Belief of a Thing upon others, 
as neceſſary to Salvation, which in rea- 
lity is not ſo. 

Tre Obſervance of Precepts that ſanc- 
tify us, and tend to renew the Image of 
God in us, contribute without diſpute, 
and by that very means, to the Happi- 
neſs of Mankind ; but there are Doctrines 
too, which, tho' they do not immediately 
tend to this, it would be very wrong to. 

neglect, 
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* For Forms of Government let Fools conteſt, 
Whatt'er is beſt adminiſter d, is beſt, v. 306. 
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166 EXAMINATION T 
neglect, becauſe they are very true and 
venerable, and of great Aſſiſtance to lead 
us to Obedience ; and of this Sort are the 
Proofs and Supports that Revelation gives 
to our Faith and Hopes. 
I HAvz here another Proof that Mr 
Pope was not a Leibnitzian. For what- 


ever diſpoſes us at the Sight of the moſt 


vicious, as well as the moſt virtuous 
Events, to ſay That is, therefore it is 
right: Whatever tends to perſuade us 
that 1t 18-ridiculons to reproach ourſelves, 
and find fault with the Behaviour of 
others; every Notion, I ſay, of this 
Sort is evidently contrary to the Refor- 
mation of Manners, and conſequently 
falſe. 

OF what Service would this uſeful Poet, 
this Follower of God, who ſkilfully brings 
Men under the Government of Laws that 
would make Society happy, be in the Leib- 
nitzian Syſtem? None. He would have 
the Appearance of teaching, and being 
obey*d; but his Diſcourſes, the Reſults 
of the Springs of his Machine, would ap- 
pear to make Impreſſions upon the Souls 
of his — of which they were in no 

Degree 


— - —— — —— — 
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Degree the Cauſe, ' The Minds that would 


accompany the Bodies of theſe Machines 


in a Poſture of Attention, would find 
themſelves filled with the ſame Ideas, by 
the Impreſſions of an innumerable Series 
of Cauſes, which would have acted at the 
proper Time, to execute this Appearance 
of Inſtruction and Aſſent. : 
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Mr POPE's ESSAY on MAN. 


HE Poet begins with making the 
Soul of Man ſigh for Happineſs; 
he afterwards, in Expreſſions no 

leſs pompous and figurative, repreſents 


his Inquietudes to find it; Inquietudes 


which are the Effect of his Ignorance. 
Every one feels what the Expreſſions 

of Happineſs and Content mean, and no 

one needs to have it explain'd to him 


what his Deſires are when he wiſhes 


for Happineſs in general. But in order 
to become happy tis not ſufficient to ſay 
J defire to be ſo. The Creator has not 
put the Condition of Men ſo immedi- 

ately 


- 


* O Happine/t! our Being's End and Aim! v. 1. 


ately in their own Power. 


- 
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It is neceſſa- 
ry for them to lay hold on Objects ca- 
pable of giving them Content, it is ne- 
ceſſary that they ſhould be acquainted 
with theſe Objects, and ſhou'd know by 
what way they may be approached, and 
finally attain'd. 
BuT who will teach us this Way ? 


Aut of the Learn'd, ---- The Learn'd are blind. 
Ver, 38 


' 
The Expreſſion is ſtrong ; but tis Poe- 


tical, for why ſhou*d they be blinder than 


| others? We might borrow Mr Pope's 
| Language, and ſay to an ignorant Perſon, 


Preſumptuous Man, dareſt thou flatter thy 


| * ſelf, that thou knoweſt more of it than 


* thoſe who have ſpent their Life in Stu- 
dy? | 
Bur the Learned do not agree: Be it 


| fo. However it is but Equity to hear be- 


fore we condemn them. Perhaps we may 


| diſcover which of them thinks the righteſt, 


and what they do agree in may be of uſe, 
It is very probable that Mr Pope deriv'd 
the pompous Diſcourſe, which he after 
wards makes upon the Advantages of Vir- 
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170 ExXAMINATION of 
tue, from the Doctrines of the Stoics. But 
is it not the ſhorteſt as well as ſureſt Way to 


Take Nature's Road, and mad Opinion's leave ? 
This is not altogether ſo eaſy as Mr Pope 


inſinuates. Several Maſters are repreſent- 
ed under the Name of Nature: The firſt of 
theſe 1s the Senſes. Children are acquainted 
with the Voice of theſe alone, and the 
greateſt part of thoſe, who are born in a 
high Station, think of no other Way to 


derive their Happineſs from, but from 


thence. Shall we reſtrain this Name to 
the clear Ideas of the Underſtanding ? But 
the Senſes neither ſhou'd, nor can be, to- 
tally abandon'd, and as for theſe clear 
Ideas, we muſt be able to ſurmount a vaſt 
Number of Prejudices, in order to pro- 
duce them, to diſtinguiſh them from o- 


thers, and to follow them. 


There needs but thinking right, and meaning Tel], 
verſe 30. 


Every one flatters himſelf with theſe, bur 
the Number of thoſe who are deceiy*d in 
this Matter is very great. 


Egual is Common Senſe and Common Eaſe. 
This 


5 — 
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This is very ſoon ſaid, but *cis a difficult 
Thing to prove it. If it is thus, here is 
Happineſs found. 


Each has his Share, and who would more obtain 
Shall find the Pleaſure pays not half the Pain. V. 45. 


Let every Reader then ſtop at the Point 
where he already is, it will be of no uſe 
to him to go farther, it wou'd be loſt La- 
bour, and he may very well diſpenſe with 
going on. 

Mr. Pope, in order to bring his Reader 
to this Concluſion, ſends him back to the 
Univerſal Cauſe; there are but few People 
that will follow him ſo high. A few Lines 
afterwards, every one, according to Mr 
Pope, has need of the Aſſiſtance of other; 
to make him happy. 


Abftrae what others feel, what others think, 
All Pleaſures ſicten, and all Glories ſink. V. 43. 


*Tis not then in ourſelves, that we are to 
look for Happineſs, but we are reduced to 
beg it from others. 


| Remember, Man ! « the univerſal Cauſe 
Hels not by partial, but by general Laws. V. 32. 


From hence he draws a Concluſion, which 
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is a mere ſophiſtical Equivocation. In- 
ſtead of reading you, on this Occaſion, a 
whole Lecture in Phyjics, two Examples 


willl be ſufficient to give you a juſt Notion 


of what are called the General Laws of Na- 
Zu. 

A Pick of Land well cultivated and 
managed, is the properer to make the 
Seed which 1s put into it ſpring up and 
multiply. A Husbandman is covetous 
even to Diſhoneſty; he is of an ill-natur'd 
Diſpoſition, but of an indefatigable Con. 
ſtitution, he ſpares neither himſelf nor his 
Children. He has a Neighbour, who is a 
good - natur'd, friendly, and very honeſt 
Man: But he is of a weak Conſtitution, 
and beſides an indulgent Father, and a- 
fraid of fatiguing his Family too much. 
The firſt always reaps a very plentifuj 
Harveſt, the ſecond only a moderate one. 
This is a Conſequence of the general Law, 
God. does not, by a particular Affection, 
make the Seed ſpring up and grow in pro- 


portion to the Probity of the Perſon who 


ſowed It. 
A Country Woman of but little Un- 


derſtanding, and apt to be careleſs, in- 
ſtead 
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ſtead of putting her Candle in a Lanthorn, 
ſets it heedleſsly upon a Heap of Straw, 
which gets on Fire and burns the Houſe 
down. It is a general Law of Nature, 
that Motion ſhou'd communicate itſelf, 
and that a Spark of Fire fallen on com- 
buſtible Matter ſhou'd kindle it, and that 
the Fire, when it is once kindled, ſhou'd 


| ſpread in a rapid Manner. God does not 


repeal this Law, in order to prevent the 
Effects of every imprudent Action. But 
if from hence Mr Pope pretends to draw 
this Concluſion : The univerſal Cauſe acts 
by general Laws, therefore it diſtributes. 
Happineſs to all in general. 


Each has his Share, and who wou'd more obtain, 
Shall find the Pleaſure pays not half the Pain; 


I fay, if this Concluſion be drawn, he 
phinly falls into a Sophiſtical Equivocation, 
he changes the Ideas before affixed to the 
Expreſſion, General Laws. The Significa- 
tion of this Expreſſion does not extend ſo-- 
far. To act by General Laws is not to 
produce equal Effects: The Examples, 
I have juſt cited, prove the contrary- 
When our Hypotheſes go too far; they 


23 muſt 
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muſt be fer right by Matters of Fact, and 
without this we may juſtly be accuſed of 
Obſtinacy and Infatuation. | 
Mr Pope (Epiſt. I. Verſe 134) had pro- 
poſed this Objection, 


But errs not Nature from this gracicus End, 

From burning Suns when livid Deaths deſcend 2 
&c. | x | 

* + +++ + + % * #* # 


NV (tis reply\d) the firſt almighty Cauſe 
Aels not by partial, but by geoeral Laws, 


Taz very ſame Maxim that he com- 
mands us, in an imperiousStrain, to receive 
(Ep. IV. V. 32.) is the Voice of Pride in 
this Place. When an Author does not 
clearly explain his own Meaning, a Reader 
does not think himſelf abliged to take 
the trouble of finding it out. Can Mr 
Pope have fallen into that Fault, which the 
celebrated Moliere has turn'd into ridicule ? 
And can he think that 'tis impoſſible for 
any to have good Senſe and Judgment 
but the Perſons of his Society, and thoſe 
who favour his Hypotheſes ? If he makes 


an Objection, mult it be unarſwerable ? 
Bui 
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ut Fortunes Gifts if each alike poſſeſt, | 
And each were equal, muſt not all conteſt? V.6r,. 


And why ſo? Every one would have. 
what was neceſſary, and more? Why then 
ſhou'd he diſorder his own Quiet, in or- 
der to diſturb that of others? An Equality 
of Poſſeſſions cauſed no Diſturbance a- 
mong the Lacedemonians. The Uſe of Di- 
viſions, and that Inequality which is the 
Conſequence of them, 1s eſtabliſhed r. 
o nother Principles. 


If then to all Men Happineſi was meant, 
Od in Externals could nat placd Contont.Ver.63; 


THE Principle proves only that Exter- 
nal Bleſſings are not the only Happineſs, 
and that the Degree of Happineſs is not 
neceſſarily proportioned to the Degree of 
theſe, and that thus we may ſupply the 
Defect of them by other Means. Mr 
Pope's Eloquence often perplexes his Senſe, 
and *tis difficult for us to be certain whe- 
ther we exactly hit it. 


Fortune her Gifts may variouſly diſpoſe. Ver. 65, 


War does he mean by the Word For- 
tune? Is it the firſt Univerſal Cauſe; and 
which 
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which he often ſeems to lay down as the 
_  enly Cauſe? Or is it ſome particular Cauſe, 
that diverts the Impreſſions of the univer- 
ſal one? This is one of thoſe Places 
which *tis not eaſy to reconcile. 


But Heav'n's juſt Balance equal will appear, 


pile thoſe are N in Hope, and theſe in Far. 
Ver. 67. 


But I am of Opinion, that theſe two 
Metins are very far from reducing Things 
an Equality, and they who will take the 
Pai nſider what paſſes in the World, 
will find this Antitheſis carried too far. 
THERE are rich Men, who are eaſy 
by an Effect of their Conſtitution; there 
are yet more who live without Fear, from 
the Opinion they have of their own Capa- 
city. On the other hand, we ſee Perſons 
of a fearful Temper, who dare not flatter 
themſelves that it is poſſible for them to 
better their Condition, which is even be- 
low a moderate one; and if they by Care 
and Pains ſhou'd come to double what they 
poſſeſſed at firſt, yet how far inferior 
would they be to that Son of Fortune, who 
can ſpend four times as much as thoſe poor 


Peo- 
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People can get, without giving himſelf the 
leaſt trouble about it, ſince what he has yet 
remaining ſo far exceeds what he has ſquan- 
der'd away. The Queſtion about the Equa- 
lity of Happineſs cannot be decided by 
the different Senſations of different Per- 
ſons. Dou ſeem to me to eat with a good Ap- 
petite 3 pray explain io me the Quickneſs of 
that Senſation it gives you. He cannot 
make me underſtand. it, any more than 
Jon my Part can give him an exact Idea, 
of the Quicknels of mine. The Queſtion, 
then can be decided only by Conjecture, 
and certainly Conjectures will not favour, 
this Suppoſition ' of Equality; what we 
hear and ſce every Day: is too contrary, 

to it.. 23 ö 
ACERTAIN Father, poſſcſs'd of great 
Riches, and very covetous, marries his: 
Son, who is young, and a little prejudic*d 
himſelf in favour of Wealth, to a rich 
Heireſs, who is proud, whimſical, con- 
tradicting, a Coquet, &c. At the ſame 
Time another Father, who is a wife Man, 
marries a well-educated Son to the He- 
Ireſs of a moderate Eftate, but endued 
with a well - form'd Underſtanding, a. 
com- 
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_ 
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complaiſant Temper, a good Conſtituti- 
on, and ſtedfaſt Virtue. Shall we fay 
that Heaven, which 


===== Breaths thro every Member of the Whole 
One common Bleſſing, as one common Soul, 


has ſhed too a common Bleſſing on theſe 
two Marriages? and that, by an Effect 


of this Bleſſing, the one is as peaceful as 
the other ? 

I confeſs, Sir, that Happineſs muſt 
be eſtabliſh*d and divided amongſt Men 
upon this Footing, if it be ſuppoſed that 
every thing that befalls them, either exter- 
nally or internally, is a Reſult of the 
Conſtruction of the whole Univerſe, and 
of a firſt Impulſe impreſſed on all its 
Parts by the univerſal Cauſe, whoſe 
Plans are all executed in an inevitable 
Manner. 

In conſequence of this Suppoſition, it 
muſt be ſaid that every thing is paſſive in 
Reality, and active only in Appearance. 
From whence it plainly follows, that no 
one Man has more Merit than another, 
as, in like manner, no one is more culpa- 
ble than another: Their Equality being 


ſuch, it would not be fit that their Hap- 
pineſs 
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pineſs ſhould be unequal. But Fact and 
Truth, which are contrary to this Con- 
ſequence, ſhould for that Reaſon make 
the Principle be abandon'd from whence 
this Conſequence flows. | 

Ir this Principle, and this Conſequence, 
be admitted, a very rich Man will be- 
have himſelf conſequently to the ſublime 
Notions with which he is enlighten'd, 

| when he ſays to a poor Man, who begs 
S Rclicf from him, What is it you want? 
Son of Earth, inſatiable Man, Learn that 
thou art not leſs happy than J. 

Il nave only a few more Remarks, Sir, 
to communicate to you upon the Re- 
mainder of this Work, which you have 
engag*d me in the Study of: And ſince we 
are upon the Subject of Happineſs, I will 
briefly repeat to you what I believe I 
have formerly entertain'd you with. 

Tux firit Error that Men fall into, 
with regard to Happineſs, conſiſts in their 
flattering themſelves they may attain a per- 
fect one in this Life, or at leaſt expecting a 
more perfect one than is conſiſtent with 
our Abode upon Earth. From hence ariſe 
their Impatience and Complaints, when, 

not- 
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notwithſtanding all their Care, they find 
themſelves ftill very far from that End to 
which they aſpir d. Tis this Scheme of 
Happineſs that has deceiv'd the Phi. 
loſophers, Experience never anſwering 
what they promis'd us with ſo much 
Confidence. 
' Man is a Being capable of Knowledge, 
Action, and Sentiment. The Juſtneſs of 
his Ideas, without doubt, contributes to his 
Happineſs, Born for Truth, he finds the 
Knowledge of it delightful in itſelf, but 
the Happineſs which it procures him is 
imperfect as well as its Cauſe : This Hap- 
pineſs is capable of being increaſed, and 
merits. our Thankſgivings : Its being 
bounded ought not to make Men impa- 
tient, and loſe Courage, ſince they are Tra- 
vellers, and expect to be fully enlight- 
ned when they ſhall have reach'd their 
Country. | 
To be fond of living conformably to 
right Notions, or, in other words, to 
be pleaſed with doing our Duty, ought 
to give, and in reality does gives us a {li!! 
greater Satisfaction: This Satisfaction too 
increaſes by Degrees, juſt as our Virtue 
does 


— — — — — ͤ—ͤ—ͤ—— — 


ky 
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does: This Increaſe gives us Repoſe, 
without making us quit our Endeavours, 
and every Advance excites us to make 
ſtill new ones. 

Bur however extenſive, lively, and 
firm our Knowledge and Virtues may be, 
they do not exempt us from being ſeriſible 
not only of Pain, but mere Uneaſineſſes, 
and divers Accidents. It is in vain that 
Philoſophers, out of a Zeal for Truth 
| and Virtue, have diſplay'd all their Art 
and Eloquence to perſuade us that nothing 
but Error and Vice deſerve the Name of 
Evil, In Matters of Reaſoning, it is 
not allow'd to deny Facts, in order to 
ſupport an Hypotheſis, which ought, on 
the contrary, to ſerve for an Explana- 
tion of them. It is my Duty to have a 
ſincere Love for Mankind, and to have 
the ſame Concern for them as for myſelf: 
How is it poſſible then for me to ſee 
them ſuffer, and content myſelf with tell- 
ing them, that this is nothing? How can 
| ſee thoſe to whom I am engaged by a 
tender Friendſhip ſnatched away from me 
by Death, and content myſelf with ſay- 
ing, upon ſuch a Loſs, I do not ſuffer at 

R all 
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all by this, ſince it does not make me 
the worſe Man. In a word, ſince Vice 


is really an Evil, how is it poſlible to ſee 
Men guilty of it, without heing con- 


cerned ? 


ViRrRTUue ſhines in its utmoſt Splen. 


dor, and ſhews itſelf to be rea] and well 


grounded, when it gives us the Strength 
ro renounce certain Pleaſures, and faps 
Port certain Afflictions, rather than to de- 
viate from our Duty in acquiring theſe 
Pleaſures, and ſecuring ourſelves from 
theſe Afflictions 'by wrong Dompliances. 
But of what Value would ali theſe Sacri- 
fices be, if what we renounce, or what 
we reſolve to bear, did not deſerve the 
Name either of Good or Ill, and contri- 
buted nothing to make us either happy 
or miſerable? 

Mn Pope does not forfake theſe Noti- 
tions, when he makes, Verſe 77, 


 Reaſon's whole Pleaſures, all the Foys of Senſe, 
Lie in three Words, Health, Peace, and Com- 
petence. 
He adds, 
5 But 


— —— J — 
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But Health conſiſts with Temperance alone, 
Aud Peace, O Virtue ! Peace is all thy own. 


As to what are called the Gifts of 
Fortune, 


The Good or Bad the Gi/ts of Fortune gai a; 
But theſe leſs taſte them, as they worſe oltain, 


EXPERIENCE teaches, that Health is, 


at leaſt, as often the Effect of a good 
| Conſtitution, as of an exact Moderation 
in Eating and Drinking. So that this 


| Motive ought not to be the only, one that 


determines * Temperance, 
Trar inFard Peace which is the Fruit 
| of Virtue, is of a quite different Nature 
from the Security and Indolence of a Man, 
who looks upon all Events with the ſame 
Eye, who ſets himſelf above the Cenſures 
of the World, who will always be pleas'd 
with himſelf, and does not care upon what 
Grounds it be: Throughly reſolv'd not 
to fatigue himſelf by making any Efforts, 
but tranquilly give himſelf up to his Fate, 
without diſturbing himſelf with Examina- 
tions of his Conduct, or diſquieting him- 
ſelf with Reproaches: Who gives this Se- 
curity the Name of Faith, and the glori- 
3 ous 
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ous Encomium of Univer/al Charity to the 
Whim of calling every Thing, that he 
does or does not fee, right. 

Here is another Method of freeing 
Mr Pope from the Suſpicion of PFataliſm. 
He acknowledges that there are wicked 
Men, and that their Wickedneſs is punith- 
ed by a Diminution of Pleaſure. 

Wnz he adds, Verſe 95, 


But Fools the Good alone unhappy call, 
For Ills or Accidents that chance t9 Alt; 


theſe Expreſſions muſt be underſtood with 
ſome Reſtrictions: A good Man does not 
become abſolutely unhappy by Adverſity, 
he has ſome Hopes of Happineſs ſtill left, 
and tho* afflicted, yet ſupports himſelf 
| with Conſtancy. 

WuEN we read, Verſe, 97, c. 
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| See FALKLAND dies, the Virtuous and the Juſt! 


W 
See godlike TURENNE praſtrate on the Duſt ! a 
See SIDNEY bleeds amid the martial Strife ! 
Was this their Virtue, or Contempt of Life © G 


this Antitheſis is ſubtile, but not ſatis- I ®: 
| factory, for there are certain Caſes where . 


; Duty bids us expoſe our Lives for the ( 
Sake 


* 
|; 
, 
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Sake of our Country, and its lawful 
Governors. | 

I am at a Loſs to ſatisfy myſelt upon 
the Senſe that ought to be given to 
the ſeveral Periods, which follow. Verſe 

107, Ce. | ; 
What makes all Phyfical or Moral Nu ? 

There deviates Nature, and here wanders Mill. 


| Phyfical and Moral Ii]: Here he ſeems 
to enter again into the ordinary Stile. 
Here wanders Will: This too is another 
Thing that confirms this Syſtem, and 
| when Mr Pope ſpeaks of the Deviations 
of Nature, he ſeems more clearly to aban- 
don the Syſtem of Fatality; for in this 
Syſtem, where every thing inevitably fol- 
lows the firſt Impulſe, there can be no 
Deviation. God ſends not Il: Verſe 3. 
This is directly contrary to the Syſtem in 
which all the IIl, as well as the Good, 
ariſes from the Univerſal Cauſe. 

I po not agree with him though that 
God ſends no Ill, nor ever puniſhes Diſo- 
bedience, if it were but to correct it. 


——.— "Tis Nature lets it fall, 
Or Change admits ; and Man improves it all. 
| R 3 1 
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I do not underſtand this. Does Nature 
let it fall? Does Change admit it, without 
being directed by any Providence? Verſ⸗ 


115, 


Ve juſt as wiſely might of Hearn complain, 
That righteous Abel was defiroy'd by Cain, 
As that the virtuous Son is ill at caſe, 
When his lewd Father gave the dire Diſeaſe. 


Mr Pope does not ſeem to put Diſtinction 
enough between two Caſes which are ex- 
tremely oppoſite. The Ills of the virtu- 
ous Son are not at all voluntary, with 
regard to him, neither was it by Deſign 
that his Father injur'd him: But what 
Cain did was a voluntary Action. How- 
ever, Man is very far from having a 
Right to complain of Heaven for this, 
and demand a Reaſon of it. God thought 
fit to make Men free Creatures, and the 
ill Uſe which they make of their Liberty 
15 no Reafon to him to revoke it; for if 
he deprived them of it the Moment that 
he foreſaw they might abuſe it, this 
would be the ſame Thing as if he had 


not given it to them at all: And the firſt 


Steps towards: abuſing it would them- 
ſelves 
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ſelves be an Abuſe, as I have explain'd 
it elſewhere, Now, Man has no ſort of 
Right to complain of what God has 
thought fit; this would be attacking his 
ſovereign Liberty; he is not the Author 
of Moral Ill, it is Blaſphemy to lay this 
to his Charge ; but in Caſes where this 
Ill happens, thoſe who ſuffer by it are 
called to the Duty of Reſignation. It is 
not fit that God ſhould revoke what he 
has eſtabliſn'd, whenever one Man might 
ſuffer from it. I ſee a great Talker and 
an impertinent Fellow coming towards 
me, I am certain that he will be trouble- 
ſom 3 ought I to deſire that God, for 
my Sake, ſhould deſtroy for ever, or at 


leaſt for this Time, the Liberty of this 


Babler? And Mr Pope was in the right 
to ſay, Verſe 119, 


Think we like ſome weak Prince th E EY Cauſe, 
Prone for his Favrites to reverſe his Laws ? 


Tr1s Period, however, muſt not be ab- 
ſolutely taken. The Duty of Prayer, 
which God allows us, and which he is fo 
gracious as even to order us, proves that 
mere are Caſes in which he is willing 

to 
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to act by particular Inclinations, but it 
is always neceſſary to pray to him with 
Sentiments of Reſignation. 

M Pope, Verſe 129, feems to me to 
advance great Paradoxes. Let us ſup- 


poſe, ſays he, 
A Kingdom of the ut. ·—— 
But firſt conſider haw thoſe Fuſt agree; 
I boldly anſwer, Very well, for that very 


Reaſon that they are juſt. But, adds 
Mr Pope, Verſe 132, 


—— Who but God can tell us who they are ? 


This is leaving the Queſtion propoſed, 


and making one quite different. He ſup- 
poſes a Kingdom of the Juſt; God then 
knows them to be ſuch, becauſe they are ſo. 
If you aſk me, But do they themſelves cer- 


tainly know that they all are ſo? The 


Anſwer is very eaſy, becauſe for that very 
Reaſon that they are juſt, one does not 
ſuſpect another not to be ſo, and acts, 
for his own part, as a juſt Man. 

But, continues Mr Pope, v. 133, 


One thinks on Calvin Heatn's own Spirit fell, 


Anather deems him Inſtrument of Hell. 
We 
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We are ſtill very far from the Suppoſi- 
tion he has ſo haſtily quitted; he made 
us hope that he would give us the Picture 
of a Kingdom of the Juſt; he could ea- 
fily do it, for he knows how to paint 
| whatever he pleaſes : But, inſtead of this, 
he tranſports us to.a Kingdom of Parties, 
| Intolerants, and Inquiſitors. 


Nor with one Syſtem can they all be bleſ#d, 


| fays he, (Verſe 140.) And why not? if 
they would all be reaſonable. J, on the 
other fide, every one had his own, it would 
be all Diſpute. I own it, in caſe that the 
Society, where different Syſtems ariſe, 
be filled with factious, paſſionate and un- 
charitable Men, who cannot, becauſe they 
| will not, converſe peaceably, or ſuffer * 
Sort of Contradiction. 


The very beſt [Syſtem] vill variouſly incline, 
And what rewards your Virtue, puniſh mine. 
Whatever 1s, is RIGHT, ------ Verſe 143. 


Here I do not underſtand Mr Pope, and 
he again eſcapes me when I thought I 
had reach'd his Meaning; he ſeems to 


return to his Syſtem, or at leaſt to that 
| which 
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which he is accuſed of. Though the 
Titles of the firſt, third and fourth Epiſtles 
are different, the Syſtem returns, and ſeems 
to make the principal Part of them. 
This, from time to time, gives me Diffi- 
culty, but, in the end, will furniſn me 
with Means to juſtify him. Ver. 147. 


© But ſometimes Virtue ſtarves, while Vice is ſed. 
What then ? is the Reward of Virtue, Bread? 


This too is not anſwering the Difficulty, 
nor removing the Cauſe of Aſtoniſhment; 


*tis rather anſwering like a Stoic, whoſe | 


Errors Mr Pope had before condemn'd, 
in theſe Expreſſions, Ep. II. v. 911 


In lazy Apathy let Stoics boaſt. 


Has Mr Pope alter'd this Opinion? And 
does he pretend, with rhe Stoic, that Vir- 
tue is ſeli-ſufficient, that it is even its own 


Reward, and that the Virtuous are happy 


when ſtarving? 

Trex Solution of this Difficulty is not 
eaſy: In the Leibnitzian Syſtem, where 
God 1s repreſented as the Author of every 


Thing, as well of the good Man's Vir- 
tue, who languiſhes in Want, as of the 


rich 


ke. 
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rich Man's Inhumanity, who exults in 
Abundance. In order to maintain the Sy- 
ſtem, ſhall weſay, that as the univerſal Cauſe, 


IWho fees with equal Eye, 
A Hero periſh, or a Sparrow fall, Ep. I. v. 83. 


ſees too, with the ſame Eye, the Pride 
and Inflexibility of one who lives in Af- 
fluence, and the Virtue of the other who 
dies in Want and Miſery ? 

*T1s evading the Queſtion to ſay, (V. 
149.) That Bread is the Price of Toil, for 
Toil too is the Effect of Virtue, which 
condemns Lazineſs. 

Lr us ſay then, that often a Man has 
certain Virtues, and diſtinguiſhes himfelf 
by them; but he has not all, he wants 
Humility, he cannot perſuade himſelf to 
deſcend from a Condition that feeds his 
Vanity. A virtuous Man, on the con- 
trary, whenever his Circumſtances require 
it, will bring himſelf to work with his 
Hands, or teach. He will put himſelf 
into the Service of a Man who will pay 
him for his Trouble. 

To whatever Condition he is reduced 
and called by Pravidence, he is _— 

that 
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that he always is approv'd and lov'd by 
it, when he fills his Poſt, and far from 


being diſcourag'd, performs the Duties of 


it with Joy. 

Mx Pope at firſt made us hope that his 
Poem was deſign'd as a Vindication of the 
Ways of God (Ep. I. v. 16*.) But he does 


not give us all he promis'd. This, how. 


ever, would not have been difficult in the 
Syſtem contrary to that which he ſeems, to 


me, to have artfully expoſed the Folly of. 


Tux Fall of Man is not an Effect pro- 
duced by God, with a Deſign to draw 
from it what we now ſee in the World. 
We muſt lay the Cauſe of it entirely upon 
Man, who might have perſevered in his 
Innocence; and upon that praud Spirit and 
Enemy of God, (of which Mr Pope 
ſpeaks, Ep. I. v. 119, &c.) which ſeduced 
him. | 

Happ Spirits have, from thence, 
ſeen an Order of Creatures ariſe, who 
ſerve God in Ignorance and Weakneſs, 
and in the Midſt of diverſe Calamities. 
In this Condition, however, they till 

ſeek 
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* But vindicate the Ways of God to Man. 


—— 
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ſeek after God, and are happy when they 


find him, tho? it be but in the dark. 
Sundry melancholy Events prove. that 
God has Reaſon to be offended with Man- 
kind; but, on the other hand, a conſtant 
Succeſſion of Bleſſings aſſures us that he 
will be merciful. | 

Ir Virtue were inceſſantly rewarded, 
and Vice always puniſh'd with the ſame 
Exactneſs, the Obſervance of our Duty 
| would ſpring from a Motive merely natu- 


ral, and the Intereſt of the Senſes would - 


| be ſufficient to eſtabliſh us in it, 
Wͤn᷑.ATEVER Good is in us, we receive 
only from God. The natural Conſe- 
| quence of this Principle is, that we ought 
| to devote ourſelves entirely to our Crea- 
tor, and ſo to live, to think, to act, only 


W in order to pleaſe and obey him. This 


Devotion is in itſelf very delightful ; for 
what is there more glorious and raviſhing, 
than the Aſſurance that an Almighty 
Goodneſs is willing to be pleaſed with 
the Gift which we make him of ourſelves, 
and gives us the Power of making 
this Gift, in order to pleaſe itſelf in re- 
warding it? 


8 | Ir 
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I T is from Adverſity,.and thoſe Events 
that give Pain to our natural Senſe, that 
the Value of this Devotion arifes ; when 
Men, notwithſtanding their Imperfection, 
glorify their Creator in a Manner that 
forms the Admiration of perfect Intelli- 
gences. 

Tux Miſeries of Hunger, in particular, 
are ſubſervient to the Neſigns of the great, 
juſt, and good Governor, who, by that 
means, puniſhes, corrects, and tranſports 
the Inhabitants of one Country to another 
procures them Deliverances, in which his 
Hand viſibly appears; takes Children out 
of the Hands of their Parents, who wou'd 
have made them as wicked as themſelves, 
by a bad Education, which would ha ve 
hindred them from attaining a happy Im- 
mortality. 

ALL the following Verſes on this Sub- 
jet I think very excellent, and of an 
Elegance quite worthy the Pen of their 
Author. It is not poſſible to ſhew the 
Folly of a Man, who ſhould be in ſuch 
haſte as to require that his Virtue might 
be rewarded by a great Number of tem- 
poral Goods, in a more lively manner 
than Mr Pope has done it. 3 
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Ix this vaſt, this immenſe Univerſe, the 
Product of the Almighty Power of the 
Creator, and the Temple of his Glory, I 
too have the Honour of being his Work, 
and the Object of his Care, Penetrated 
and fill'd with Joy at this Thought, I am 
contented with few Things, and what- 
ever J receive ſeems no longer little to 


| me, when it derives its Value from the 
Hand which honours me with it. 
| Verſe 171, Mr Pope ſays, that there 


| are 


Rewards, which either would to Virtue bring 
No Foy, or be deftruftive of the Thing. 


Wurm I read what follows upon the 
Inſufficiency of Riches to make us hap- 
| py, upon Dignities which give no. Ho. 
nour to the Perſons who poſſeſs them, un- 
leſs they make a good Ulſe of them, and 
behave ſuitably to the Rank in which 
they are plac'd : When I read all this, I 
take Breath, I find myſelf at Liberty, I 
have no need of making violent Efforts 
to follow my Author through the Im- 
menſity of Worlds, and I find myſelf 
deliver'd from the Danger of confound- 
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ing my Head, by a Collection of innu- 
merable Springs, connected with one ano- 
ther, ſome of which produce the Charms 
of Virtue, and others the Horrors of Vite, 
but all of them equally neceſſary to the 
Preſervation of the Univerſe. One Vir- 
tue more, or one Crime leſs, would be the 
Effe&t of a Spring's being broke, or a 
Link intercepted, and from thence the 
Diſorder would multiply from one Part 
to another, and the Univerfe be in Dan- 
ger of a total Overthrow. Mr Pope does 
me the avour to lead me to the Con- 
templation of God upon this Earth, and 
under this Sun, where he has plac'd me. 
He gives me leave to form an Idea of 
myſelf from what I perceive in myſelf, 
of my Ideas which I ought to conſult, of 
my Liberty, which I ought to determine, 
to follow thoſe Ideas which are clear, and 
hinder me from chuſing g precipitately, when 
this Clearnefs does not give me Light. 
Uyox thefe Principles are founded, 
both the Truth of Mr Pope's Reflections, 
the Wiſdom of his Advice, and the Juſt- 
neſs of his Cenſures. Deſtroy theſe Foun- 


| dations, and all that we read in the laſt 


Pages 
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Pages of his Book will amount only to 
high Expreſſions, and pompous Periods, 
but of no fort of Uſe, apply'd to Ma- 
chines. This Theory of Principles, and 
the Morality which is the Conſequence 
| of it, put me in mind of a Preacher, 
| who, after he had talk*'d himſelf out of 
Breath, in proving that we can do no- 
| thing, at length takes. time to regain it, 
| aſſumes a new Vigor, and beſtirs himſelf 
| to cenſure, threaten, and make thoſe fear 
the moſt dreadful Puniſhments, who 
| ſhould neglect to fulfil that which is not 
n their Power ſo much as to begin. 


Look next on Greatneſs, 4 y where Greatneſs lies? 
Ver. 207. 


He proves extremely well that Great- 
| neſs does not lie in what the Vulgar ad- 
mire of it, any more than in what the 
| moſt Part of thoſe who think themſelves; 
great makes it conſiſt. Mr Pope ſhews 
how much Deceit and Littleneſs there are 
in their Notions, and it ſeems certain to: 
me, that no reaſonable Man would be 
great at ſuch a Price, for he would have 
too much to reproach himſelf with but 

3 it 
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it does not follow from hence, that all 
thoſe, who are infatuated with Grandeurs 
of this Nature, reproach themſelves in 
this Manner with them, and by. that 
means diſturb their Pleafure. Vice is 
not always accompanied by Uneaſineſs, 
and is very far from being puniſh'd in 
this Life as much as it deſerves. T here 
are certain Men, who are pleaſed with 
Tumult, and when in Dangers, are in 
their Element. They are in the wrong, 
but are far from agreeing that they are 
ſo, and their Grandeur will not ſuffer any 
one to fell it them. There are certain 
Perſons, who take Delight in Tricking 
and Confuſion. 

BrinG them to live in Peace and In- 
nocence, at leaſt outwardly ; remove from 
them all Opportunities of deceiving, and 
raiſing Confuſions; *tis then that you pu- 


niſn them, and deprive them of all the 


Happineſs they knew any Thing of. 
Mx form to themſelves Notions of 
Reſolution and Courage according to their 
Humour, and theſe Notions are often ri— 
diculous. There was a certain Father, who 


eſp iſed one of his Sons as a Coward, be- 
cauſe 


' cauſe he would not fight with his Bro- 
ther, merely to give a Proof of his Cou- 
rage 3 and an elder Brother treated his 
younger as a Coward, becauſe he was 
afraid of getting ſome Miſchief in a bad 
Houſe. 

' SOCRATES, (ver. 226.) was a great 
Manin his Life, and appears ſtill greater 
in his Death; but it had been more agree- 
able to him to have liv*d, and been liſten'd 
| to by his Fellow Citizens, than to ſee 
himſelf condemn'd to die by Poiſon, 


What s Fame ? that fancied Life in others Breath! 


Ver, 227. 


Ir is certain that the Defire of gains 
ing a Name diſquiets and diſturbs our 
Repoſe, in proportion as it 1s vehement : 
The Diſputes, or rather Quarrels, of one 


Part of the Learned prove this but too 
| much. A reaſonable Man confines his 


Cares to the Improvement of his Talents, 
and the rendering them uſeful to others, 
when he is advis'd to it, and has Oppor- 
tunities for it; he is not troubled about the 
Succeſs. He loves Truth, and neglects no- 
thing to make it reign in himſelf, and, if 

pollidle 
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aſſiſt him in this Deſign : He admires the 


Gifts of the Creator in them, and thinks 


himſelf oblig'd to them for the Uſe which 
they make of thoſe Gifts. If he holds the 


ve ſecond, tenth, or hundredth Rank 


among thoſe who endeavour at the ſame 


Deſign, thefe are Compariſons which 


he is far from entering into, and it is 
no Pleaſure to him to be entertain'd a- 
bout them. 


One /elf-approving Hour whole Years out-weighs 


Of (tupid Starers, and of loud Huzz9's. V. 246. 


This is very true, with regard to a re a- 
ſonable Man; but if the Author pretends 
that with many People the Joy of ſeeing 
themſelves applauded by great Numbers, 
and thoſe too not the moſt diſcerning, ſo 
far from being ſuperior, is not equal to the 
Pleaſure of a wiſe Man, he may find him- 


ſelf miſtaken. As long as Folly laſts, and 
as long as there are People to cheriſh it, 


its Fits will be much more lively than 


the Satisfact ions of a wiſe Man. Conſider 


a Company of Debauchees, ſinging, and 
giving themſelves up toevery thing that 
ſeryes 


poſſible in others. He loves all thoſe who 
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ſerves to inflame their Deſires. Perhaps 
you might not deſire to reſemble them; 
but if you prefer a frugal Table, and a 
peaceable Converſation. to their Feaſts, it 
is only becauſe your Duty does not ſuf- 
fer you to taſte the more lively Pleaſures 


of Senſuality. If theſe Pleaſures were in 
reality leſs, there would not be any Merit 
in refuſing them. Fabricius did not prefer 
his Turnips to the moſt exquiſite Viands 
of Pyrrbuꝶs Table, becauſe he found they 


had a better Taſte, but becauſe he preferr'd 


his Duty to the Pleaſures of his Palate. 
Pyrrbus's Courtiers on the contrary, pre- 
| ferr'd the Pleaſure and Honour of eat- 


ing at his Table much before their Duty, 
and had not ſo much as any Notion of 


the Preference that Fabricius made, 
Tar Preference of the one wag 
much more valuable than that of the o- 
ther : But to know which of them took 
the greateſt Pleaſure in their Choice, is 
what I cannot decide. 
In order to know too whether 


more true Foy Marcellus exiPd feels 
Than Cæſar with a Senate at his Heels, V. 248, 


wt 
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it is neceſſary to have been both Cæſar 
and Marcellus in their Turns, or been able 
to have look'd into their Souls, and 
weigh'd the Degrees of their Pleaſures, 
This depends on the Manner in which 
we look upon Things. One Man is ſen- 
fible of his Duty, another does not trou- 
ble bimſ lf about it; one is diftruſtful of 
himſelf, the other fears nothing, and his 
Pleafures cannot be diſturb'd by any Ap- 


prehenſions. Such was Cæſar, and his 


Tranquillity was one Cauſe of his Ruin. 


In Parts ſuperior what Advantage lies ! 
Tell (for you can) what 15 it to be wiſe? V. 255, 


Mr Pope learned of Horace the Art of 
praiſing with ſo much Addreſs the Lord 
who honours him with his Friendſhip. 
Sur ERIOR Talents may be the Source 
of a great many Plcaſures. Firſt of all 
they contribute to enlighten us, and the 
Knowledge of Truth is a Happinels the 
moſt conformable to our Nature, and moſt 
worthy our Attachment. If great Talents, 
and a very extenſive Genius, make us 
toreſee that we have much to fear, they 


inſtruct us no leſs ſurely in the Certainty 
of 
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of what we have learnt ; otherwiſe wha 
would Study ſignify ? of what Uſe would 
| it be to make Books? Does the great 
| Talent, which Mr Pope has in making 
| Verſes, amount only to teaching him how 
little he underſtands of it? If the Effects 


of this Talent had been ſuch, it would 


have ſignified nothing but to deceive him- 
* ſelf, and deprive his Country of the Plea- 
| ſure of reading his Poetry. 
Noruix is better judg'd than the 
E Remark of Mr De Reaumur, (Vol. III. de 
{ I'Hiſ. des Inſ.) Shall we give ourſelves up to a 
total Ignorance, becauſe it is not permitted 
| us to Know all, nay, but a very little? Our 
| Eyes cannot reach the Parts of thoſe great 
| Objefts which adorn the Heavens, nor even 
be Parts of Objects upon Earth, which 
| are at a moderate Diſtance from us, yet 
ever tbeleſt we enjoy the Pleaſure that aur 
| Eyes afford us, in giving us at leaſt a bet» 
ter View of the Bodies which ſurround us. 
| Warren Mr Pope intimates that ſee- 
ing all others Faults (v.252.) is an Effect of 
| ſuperior Parts, he confounds Abuſe with 
Uſe, and that which is done with that 


which ought to be done. It is an ill 
Cha- 
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Character to take Pleaſure in exaggera- 
ting the Faults of others. A Perſon of 
this Diſpoſition either puts a wrong Senſe 
on what he reads, in order to find Fault 
with it, or if he has the unhappy Talent of 
writing elegantly, either in Proſe or Verſe, 
upon the Faults of others, and of exagge- 
rating them, he ſheds the Poiſon of his il 
Nature into the Hearts of thoſe who hear 
or read him. He teaches them to ſhut 
their Eyes upon the Obligations they are 
under to the reſt of Mankind, and to for. 
get the Value of thoſe Favours which God 
has beſtow'd on them. There are ſome Men 
in whoſe Sight all amounts to juſt no- 
thing. Their Worksare read with Plea- 
ſure, becauſe they flatter the Malignity 
and Ingratitude of the human Heart: But 
their Converſation is troubleſome. They | 
are amuſing Authors, but dilagreeable W | 
Neighbours. [ 

Ix the next Place, the more our Ta- - 
lents inſtruct us, and give us a Strength # 
of Mind, the better do they teach us to 
behave ourſelves well. 

LasTLy, if we perceive that the Uſe 


of theſe may render us uſeful to others, 1 
| we 


hf 
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we devote them to their Service; if their 
Deſigns be not anſwer'd with Succeſs, we 
ſtill enjoy our Talents, together with that 
Pleaſure, which flows from the Remem- 
brance of a generous Zeal, and diſintereſt- 1 
ed Intentions. | 
Ir, during the Life of ſome one of the 1 
Succeſſors of Auguſtus, certain Friends of 
the ancient Liberty had form'd a De- 1 
ſign of re-eſtabliſhing the Authority of if 
the People and Senate, and that their | 
Talents did not meet with Succeſs, provi- 1 
ded they had been puniſh'd only by a [ | 
ſhort Exile, the Satisfaction of having had F% 
| ſuch lawful Intentions and of having ven- 
tur'd ſo bravely would have ſerved them 
inſtead of Succeſs. 
Bur if, after the Re-eſtabliſhment of 


Liberty, ſome ingenious Man of an en- 
terpriſing Spirit, crafty, and a Lover of 


Diſturbance and Intrigues, had form'd a 
Deſign of retaining the deſpotic Govern- 
ment, which might ſeem more agreeable 
to his own Intereſt, and that his Project 
turn'd only to his Confuſion; would 
this Confuſion prove againſt the Ute off” 
Abuſe of ſuperior Parts ? 


'T WHEN 
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Wars Mr Pope, in order to prove 
that even ſuperior Parts contribute but 
little to our Happineſs, gives an Inſtance 
in his Hero and Friend, who did not reap 
an Advantage from his, proportionable 
to their Extent: This Proof has a very 
great Defect, for it proves too much, 
If we admit it as ſolid, we muſt make 
it reach to Virtue itſelf. The firſt Brutys 
had an extreme Averſion for Tyranny, 
and a great Zeal for the Liberty of his 
Fellow Citizens : Theſe are very valna- 
ble Virtues. What Advantage did he 


gain from them? The Sight of botk 


his Sons expiring under the Rod and 


Ax, and the Loſs of his own Life in the 


firſt Battle which was fought in the 
Cauſe of Liberty againſt deſpotic Power, 
And the ſecond Brutus, as he was dying, 
complain'd that Virtue, which he had al- 
ways ador'd, was only a fine Chimera, 


without any Reality. Thoſe will be diſ- 


appointed of their Expectation who ad- 
here to Virtue, with a View to the Ad- 
vantages they may reap from it in this 
Life. We muſt go further, if we would 
give it Reſolution. | Bring 


+ P inful P:eheminence, Sc. V. 257. 
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Bring then theſe Bleſſings to a ftrit Accaunt, 
Make fair Deductions, fee to what they mount, Rc, 
Ver. 259. 


Ir is abſolutely neceſſary for one who 
would not do either an Hiſtorian, or the 
Perſons whoſe Lives he writes, Injuſtice, to 
be thoroughly inſtructed in the Motives 
and Circumſtances, and, in a Word, in 
the Reaſons of both Sides. *Tis this 
which obliges me to Silence upon this Pa» 
ragraph. I will content myſelf with a 
Remark upon the following Words: 


There, in the rich, the honaur'd, ſum'd, and great, 
See the falſe Scale of Happineſs compleat ! 
Ver. 277. 


There is not one of theſe Bleſſings, but 
what may contribute to our Happineſs, 


even Fame itſelf; for (ſays Mr Pope 
To 22] 


Who maſt to ſhun or hate Man#ind pretend, 
Seek an Admirer, or would fix a Friend, 
Ablra what others feel, what others think, 
All Pleaſures ficken, and all Glories fink, 


Bur the general Error of all who flat- 


ter themſelves that they ſhall receive Be- 
* i nefit 
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nefit from theſe Advantages, is, that they 
ſeck a compleat Happineſs in them; this 
is one of the firſt Remarks which J made 
you on this Subject of Happineſs. 


Kunv then this Truth, enough for Man to kngy, 
Virtue alone is Happineſs below. Verſe Zoo. 


It is not poſible to paraphraſe this Truth 


with greater I:Jegance than Mr Pope does 
through all this Period. There is only 
ſome Poctical Lxaggeration in theſe two 


Verſes; 


And where no Munts, no Miſbes can remain, 
Since but to wiſh more Virtue, is to gain, V. 316, 


Ic is certain that the very aſpiring to a 
greater Degree of Virtue is an Effect of 
Virtue : But we are not arrived to that 
Degree the Moment we wiſh for it ; we 
muſt take pains to acquire it, and great 
Efforts are often neceſſary to ſurmount 
the Obſtacles which oppoſe themſelves to 
it. The Bod muſt miſs this Happineſs, 
that is very true ; on the contrary, the 
God untaught will find it, this is ſaying 
too much. I muſt make uſe of very great 


Elforts to follow Mr Pope in chat Chain 
that 
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that links the immenſe Deſign, and to learn, 
Verſe 327, 

——g From the Union of the riſing Mole, 
The firſt, laſt Purpoſe of the human Soul, 
—— - Where Faith, Law, Morals all began, 
All end in Love of God, and Love of Man, 


'Tis in vain that Mr Pope adds, that, as 
ſoon as a Perſon is enter*d into this 
Syſtem 


Fir him alone, Hope leads from Gole to Gole, 
And ovens till, and opens on his Soul; 

Till ;engthen'd on to Faith, and unconfin'd, 

It pours the Bliſs that fills up all the Mind, 

Ver. 331, &c. 

I confeſs, Sir, that I find myſelf inca- 
pable of following Mr Pope in the Flight 
that he takes. My Imagination would 
fain yield to the Pomp of his Words, 
but my Underſtanding refuſes it, and 
cannot, lay hold on juſt Ideas to anſwer 
thoſe Words. I muſt confeſs too that I 
cannot even believe that Mr Pope experi- 
enced the extatic Viotions that his Poetry 
deſcribes to us: As far as I can ſee, they 
cannot be any Thing but, either the Ef- 


ſect of a dull and ſervile Imagination, in- 
5 fatuated 
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fatuated with a Syſtem to which it gives 
itſelf up, tho? it does not underſtand this 
Syſtem; or of a more lively Genius, but 
a Foe to all Reſtraint, and delighted 
with thinking that it would be a Weak- 
neſs to reflect and diſturb itſelf by Re- 
proaches for its Actions, be they of what 
Nature they would. I have read in an 
Author called Cyfteler, in a Book intitled 
Eſſay on the Art of natural and artificia} 
Reaſoning, being a Guide to the Principles of 
ani verſal Knowledge ; I remember to have 
read in this Book an extatic Deſcription 
of the Raptures with which its Author 
immerſed himſelf in the Spinozian Sub- 
ſtance of the Univerſal Being, delighted 
with his Syſtem, where his wandering and 
diſturb*d Imagination fought its Happr 
neſs. | 
Ir is impoſſible to perſuade me that, 
fince the Uſe of Tobacco in Snuff and 
Smoaking, brought from America to Eu. 
rote, one Pinch of this Snuff, or one 
Puff of this Smoak, ſhould enter into thi 
great Chain, be united to the reſt of the 
Univerſe, and carry its Influences as far 
as tne Planets of Syrius. 
| 
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I THINK I have a Right to make ano- 
ther Remark in this Place: I is, that all 
the Pleaſure with which we read what 
Mr Pope has ſo elegantly writ on the 
Beauty, Value, and Effects of Virtue, 
pleaſes only by its Conformity with the 
ordinary Ideas of common Senſe. It is 
difficult to bear ourſelves up continually 
| in metaphyſical Abſtractions. From time 
to time we return to Nature, and think 
and act like free and active Creatures; 
and ſuppoſe thoſe. Men to whom we ad- 
dreſs ourſelves, to be indued with the ſame 
Faculties. 


Warren Mr Pope repreſents F Virtue as 
alone conſtituting the Happineſs of Man, 
or, at leaſt, his greateſt Happineſs, I 
think it would be Raſhneſs, Injuſtice, 
and an Affront to ſay that he thinks diffe- 
rently from what he ſpeaks. When he 
ſuppoſes then that the Univerfal Cauſe, 
in giving Life to all, both virtuous and 
vicious, has divided Happineſs in an e- 
qual Manner among them, and that Pride 
and Obſtin?cv ſupply the Place of Merit 
in thoſe who want it, in order to make 

poſ- 

+ His greatelt /irtue — his greateſt Bliſs, V. 340, 
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their Pleaſure equal to that of thoſe who 
poſſeſs greater Talents, and make a good 
Uſe of them: When he ſuppoſes all this, | 
1 fay, he expreſſes himſelf according to 
the Syſtem which he has a Deſign to turn | 


into Ridicule, and to expole in Verſe, in 
order to make that Ridicule appear in 
the ſtronger Light; for in this Syſtem the 
Vicious who believe it, enjoy Peace, 
and have nothing to reproach themlclveg 
with; every thing which i Ley have done 1s 


RIGHT, and lo connected to the Good of 


the Yhole, that if it had fail'd there, the 


Univerſe would have been too imperfect a 
Work, and not worthy enough of its eter. 


nal Author. 


Self-love thus puſb d to ſocial, to divine, V. 343. 


Gives thee to make thy Neighlour's Bleſſing thing, 
{ this too little for the boundleſs Heart! 
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Graſp the whole Worlds of Reaſon, Life and Senſt 
In one cloſe Sy/tem of Benevolence. 
Happier as kinder in what&er Degree, 


And heighth of Bliſs but heighth of C HA RITY. 
My Charity is not capable of extend- 
ing ſo far. Jenoti nulla Cupido. I mult 
know in order to love: I ſhould be afraid 


in extending my Charity ſo ar, I might 
be 
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loſe Sight of thoſe to whom it ought to 
be apply*d, and imitate the Fault of a 
Perſon, who, out of a Zeal for his Coun- 
trymen, ſhould let his Eſtate fall to De- 
ay, and ruin his Family by entirely des 
voting his Time to form political Projects» 

Ir muſt be confeſſed, that MrPope's Vir- 
tue has made a very rapid and great Pro- 
greſs from his firſt Epiſtle to this ſourth. 
At firſt he retuſed his Charity, even to the 
Sovereigns of the Earth, in order to in- 
dulce himſelſ ina Pleaſure not very mo- 
delt, naincly, that of cenſuring and de- 
ſpiſing them. They are however to be 
pitied 3 for if they have Failings, how 
many Perſons are they ſurrounded with 
from their Infancy, whoſe only Buſineſs 
z to produce thoſe Failings, and confirm 
them in them, ſome with Deſign, and 
others out of Ignorance? The Concern 
which ought to be had for the Happineſs 
of Society, which the Virtues of Gover- 
nors have ſo great an Influence on, 
ſhould engage every reaſonable Man to 
neglect nothing which may contribute to 
give them right Notions, and, above all, 


ſhould take care not to irritate them, It 
| 18 
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is with Difficulty that People liſten to 


thoſe by whom they think themſelves, ei. 
ther deſpiſed, or inſulted. But this Chas 
rity of Mr Pope, which was lo reſtrained 


at firſt, very ſoon gets to extend itſelf be. | 


yond the Stars. 

Ar laſt ir Pope deſcends from the 
Stars, and returns into the Society of us 
Mortals. He had reckon Fame as no- 
thing (v. 227, &c.) but in the laſt Page he 
thinks At to regard and give it a Place. 


O while along the Stream of Time, thy Name 
Expanded flies, and gathers all its Fame, 
Say, Hall my little Bark attendant ſail, 
Purſue the Triumph, and partake the Gale ? 


Ir I have ſucceeded, and have enter'd 
into the true Sentiments of Mr Pope, by 
conceiving him remote from a Syſten 
which appears to me a horrible Collection 
of Reveries, I promiſe myſelt that he 
will think himſelf oblig*d to me; and if] 
am miſtaken in my Conjectures, and that 
the Syſtem which 1 have endeavour* to 
oppoſe out of Zeal for him, is in Realt- 
ty his own Syſtem, he cannot take it il 


of me, without renouncing his Principles, 
for 


or, according to him, all that I have 
thought, and all that I have written 
nevitably to come paſs. Both his 
Work and mine enter eſſentially into the 
great Chain. The Event proves this, 
and if either of us had forborn writing, 
there would have been a Void, an Inter- 
ruption in the Chain and Springs, from 
| whence great Miſchiefs might have aroſe, 
fnce the whole Univerſe would have felt 
it, So that the Charity with which Mr 
P;ze embraces the whole, muit induce 
him to congratulate me, himſelf, and all 
Beings upon my having taken up the Pen 
o write my Reflexions upon his Poem. 

IndEED I am very ſenſible of his Li- 
berality, in laviſhing the Epithets of 
troud, blind, and mad, upon thoſe who are 
not of the ſame Opinion as himſelf. But 
5 for me, I take them for poetical Expreſ- 
ſons; and as for him, he is obliged by his 
Syſtem to look upon my Pride, and Folly, 
and Blindneſs, as real Bleſſings, eſſential to 
the Univerſe, ſince it would be an imper- 
{{ Work, if there was any one Thing 
wanting of all that we fee in it. 


Bur 
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Bur however Mr Pope may think fit 
to look on this little Work of mine, if it 
ſhould ever fall into his Hands, I ſhall 
always have the Satisfaction of remem- 


bering that | have intereſted myſelf in his 


Honour, which yet mult amount to no- 
thing with the real and true Diſciples of 
that Syſtem which I have oppoſed. Noone 
of them has been inſtructed by Mr Pope, 
neither their Eyes nor Ears have under. 
ſtood any thing of his Verſes. The Souls 
which accompanied the Machines that 
read them, receiv*d no ſort of Impreſſion, 


any more than one Pendulum by the 


Window is directed by another which 
touches the Door. The Notions and Sen- 
timents of Meaſures, Rythms, Verſe, 
and, in a Word, Ideas exactly reſembling 
Mr Pope's, aroſe in the Souls of thoſe 
Machines who have read his Poem, with- 
out his having in any Manner contributed 
to produce in them either the Senſation 
of Sound, the Idea of Verſes, or the un- 
derſtanding of their Signification. A 
great Number of Links, all connected 
with the univerſal Chain, determin'd 4 
very great Number of Exgliſo Souls to 

| turn 
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turn Poets by the Conformity of their J- 
deas and Sentiments with what was exci- 
ted in the Soul of Mr Pope , and be- 
des this, they fancy'd themſelves to have 
receiv'd from him what they receiv'd 
from an innumerable and - unavoidable 
Succeſſion of Combinations. 

Tuus, Sir, I have given you an In- 
tance of my Readineſs to oblige you, by 
writing you my Reflexions on Mr Pope's 


Eſſay. I will further add a Converſa- 


tion which I had with a young Gentle- 
man , who had been ſomewhat perplexed 
by reading certain Paſſages of the Syſtem, 
and by the Reſpect he had for one of its 
Defenders. Do not you agree, ſaid he to 
me, that the Night ſerves to heighten the 
Solendour of the Day? And why ſhould not 
the Deformity of Vice be neceſſary to ſet off 
the Beauty of Virtue? Nothing, anſwer'd I, 
more unreaſonable than a Compariſon 
tabliſh'd upon a pretended Relation 
between Objects quite different from thoſe 
that are really united. The Night has 
ts Beauties very worthy of their Author, 
ls Coolneſs is entirely neceſſary for the 
tarth, Will any one dare to ſay, that 


the Advantages, which reſult to Man- 
U kind 
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kind from Vice, are of the ſame Nature > 
It will ſignify nothing for you to ſay, 
that the Deformity of Vice ſerves to ſet 
the Charms of Virtue in a ſtronger Light. 
Vice is not deform'd, if it be, as well as 
Virtue, the Work of the univerſal Cauſe, 
and, *cis the Ignorance of Men that gives 
it this Title of deform'd. Suppoſe a 
Man coming back from a long Voyage, 


who had liv'd for ſome Years in a Coun- 


try ſuch as that of the Illinois, whole Cu- 
ſtoms and Religion are to be read in a 
little Work, intitled, An Effay on Provi- 
dence. This Traveller relates to us, that 
Treaſon, Violence, Lying, and De. 
bauchery, are Things unknown. in that 
Country; that Honeſty, Sincerity, 
an obliging Carriage, Sobriety, Contt- 
nence, and Fidelity, are become ſo ha- 
bitual, that no one deviates from them. 
Will you give him for Anſwer, © A- 
las! what an unhappy Country is this! 
Virtue can neither be known, or valued 
there. How were you able to bear the 


Fatigue of ſo uniform a Life? For my 


Part I muſt live in great Cities, I muſt 
be- 


——_— 


The Illinois are a People of North America. 
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behold People hang'd, and rack'd, and 
hear Trials fill'd with Infamy, Abomi- 
nations, Poiſonings, Murders. After 
this I go with the greater Pleaſure into 
the Company of a good Man; I liſten 
to his Diſcourſes upon Virtue with the 
greater Attention. The Ideas which I 
have been revolving in my Mind, and 
with which my Imagination was ſtruck, 
are an Interlude that excites my Appetite 
for Goodneſs : It is with this View, that 
the Creator of the Univerſe has diipiay'd 
all his Power, to people the Earth with 
Vices and vicious Perſons, and to inter- 
ſperſe them in ſuch great Numbers. Lex 
us then look with Pleaſure and Approba. 
tion upon every thing that is, and let our 
Charity, inſtead of being confin'd to the 
Virtuous, extend fo far as to love and 
embrace both the Vicious and their Vices, 
which are Pieces altogether neceſſary to 


the Perfection of the Univerſe.” 
A cerTAin Father, a very good 


Man, has fix Sons, four of which are ve- 
ry virtuous. The univerſal Cauſe, in or- 
der to increaſe the Pleaſure that their 
Father finds in the Virtue of theſe four, 
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takes care to create a Wickedneſs in the 
other two, which brings one of them to 
tic Gallows, and the other to the Rack. 
Is there a Father in the World, who 
would find it agreeable to have his Plea- 
ture aſſiſted and increaſed in ſuch a Man- 
ner as this? 

WHoEeveR has Need of the Proſpect 
of Vice, in order to render the Beauty of 
Virtue more lovely to him, and the Poſ- 
ſcion of it more lively and agrecable, 
has no ſort of Diſpoſition either for the 
Knowledge or Love of Virtue. 

Ir is difficult, not to ſay impoſſible, o 
pleaſe all the World. Some Perſons of 
Merit, who had read Mr Pope's Eſſay, 
came into my Study, and, after having 
read there ſome Part of my Examination, 
ſeem'd greatly offended that I had un- 
dertaken to apologize for Mr Pope. Can 
any one be ſo blind, ſaid they, as not to 
be convinc'd of Mr Pope's Deſign, and 
his Errors? I confeſs'd to them, that | 
did not find myſelf ford to imagine, 
that perhaps in the main he thought rea- 
ſonably. It ſeem'd to me, that good 
Breeding advis'd me to it, but I did not 

per- 
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perceive that it commanded me. I did 
it becauſe IJ had a Mind to it, I was de- 
termin'd by a Choice entirely free, and 
in that I found an indubitable Proof of 
my Liberty. | 

I sHOULD not have ſuch a Power, an 
ſwer'd one of my Friends. I have read 
Mr Popes Eſſay, and I never had great- 
er Need of Patience. I uſed many En- 
deavours to find ſome reaſonable Senſe in 
it, but to no Purpoſe ; ſometimes I lit 
pon ſophiſtical Diſtinctions, ſometimes 
upon contradictory Antitheſes, and ſome- 
times upon Deciſions, equally bold, and 
without Proofs, and, in a word, ſome- 
times upon long Periods filPd with pom- 
pous Nonſenſe. I may ſay, however, that 
| bore very patiently the frequent and 
obliging Titles of proud, blind and Feet, 
which he gives to all who do not believe 
his Notions, and by which he would in- 
vite, and even force them to be inſtructed, 
and think like him. 

As there is nothing more oppoſite to 
his Syſtem than that of Chriſtianity, if 
one ſhould ask rhe Diſciples he may have 
made, the Proſelytes he may have per- 

57 ſuaded, 
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ſuaded, how it comes that for eighteen 
Ages there have been Chriſtians upon the 
Earth? They muſt anſwer,. if they are 
well eſtabliſh'd in the Hypotheſis, That 
God was happily and unavoidably deter- 
min'd, by the Excellence of his Nature, 
to make a Monade the moſt perfect that 
could be, and that, in order to give it this 
high Degree of Perfection, it was neceſſa- 
rily requiſite that the ſupreme and univer- 
fal Cauſe ſhould create proud, blind, and 
mad Men of all Sorts. If we continue to 

aſk them, Where are then the Modeſt, the | 
Learned and the Wiſe? Amongſt us, will 
they anſwer, The proud Believer ſays, 
That for his Part he is willing. to adhere | 
to reveaPd Knowledge, and even to ſuch | 
Knowledge as is within the Reach of his Ca- | 
pacity, leaving ſecret things to God, which | 
he does not indulge himſelf in an Inclinati- 
on to penetrate into. Butas to us, who are 
truly humble and modeſt, we make it our 
Obligation, to ſound the Depths of God, 
the infinite Being, in order to find there the 
Neceſſity of giving Birth, univerſally, to 
all that exiſts, and even of making all Men 


the Gift of Pride, in a Doſe proportion'd 
5 
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to the Want their Folly has of it, in-or- 
der to comfort it for its Weakneſs; 
Here I interrupted him, Will you not im- 
pute, ſaid I, the Care which he takes 10 
out us on a Level with Brute Animals, 13 
bis Modeſty ? But he ſtill perſiſted in be- 
lieving, that he did it out of a Motive 
of Senſuality, and Zeal for the ancient 
Religion, which was common to Beaſts 
and Men. I ſhould never have done, if 
I would write you all the Converſation 
we held on this Subject, during the re- 
maining Part of the Day. If he could 
write Verſes, I believe he would compoſe 
an Azti-Pope, as a very great Man did 
an Arti-Lucretius; of which the Public 
has ſeen ſome Part, which make Peo- 
ple of Taſte very much long for the 
Whole. 

No, ſaid my zealous Friend (who wants 
nothing but Rhyme to make him a Poet) 
cannot think, without Indignation, that 
any one ſhould take pleaſure in reading 
the moſt venerable: Expreſſions profaned. 
Faith to bz called an Aſſent and an ob- 
ſtinate Adherence to a Syſtem of Reve- 
ties, and abſolutely without Probability 

Or 
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or Proof. Hope, the Perſuaſion of being 
always a Monade, that is to ſay, a ſim- 
ple Subſtance, in which Imaginations, 
that have an harmonious Relation to ſome 
organized Body, ſhall ſucceed one after 
another. Charity, an Affection for all the 
inviſible Strings which put the Machines 
of both Virtuous and Vicious into play. 
I PERCEIVE that my Work increaſes 
while I am writing, therefore I will not 
add a great many other Reflections, which 
have occurr'd to my Mind, and which 
continually preſent themſelves to me. | 
reſerve them for a larger Work, in 
which I delign to revenge Geometry, 
for the Affront that has been given to it 
by a long Chain of Sophiſms being ranged 
after the Manner of its Propoſitions, 


Theorems, and Definitions. 


I wiLL conclude then with one Re— 
mark, which is, That of all Syſtems, that 
of the Leibnitzians furniſhes the moſt 
Proofs of the Univerſe's being made for 
Man; a Preſumption which Mr Pee 
ſeems ſo greatly offended with. 

TE Earth, from Age to Age, and 
from Time to Time, whoſe Origin, ac- 
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cording to theſe Gentlemen, is hid from 
us, has been peopled with Machines, 
which are called human Bodies ; and the 
Univerſe has been conſtituted from its 
Original in ſuch a Manner, and ſuch an 
Impulſe has been impreſſed on the ſeveral 
Parts that compoſe it, that by virtue of 
this Conſtruction, and this firſt Impulſe, 
and its neceſſary Conſequences, theſe Ma- 
chines, the human Bodies, punctually ex- 
ecute all the Volitions of certain Mo- 
nades, or human Souls, let them be what 
they will, virtuous or vicious, in Order 
or Ditorder, conform or contrary to Na- 
tare, reaſonable or extravagant, eſtima- 
ble or criminal, horrid, infamous. By 
virtue of the Conſtitution of the Uni- 
verſe, and the Connection of all its 
Parts, the Machines of the human Body 
are under a Neceſſity of executing theſe 
Volitions as exactly as if themſelves di- 
rected them. Thus the whole Univerſe is” 
ſormed to be ſubſervient ſometimes to 
the Wants, and at others to the Extra- 
ragancies of us Monades, whoſe Life 


paſſes in a continual Illuſion, 
Ws» 
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Wx might carry this Reaſoning farther, 
and a Man, treated by Mr Pope with 
the Expreſſions of little, blind, and weak 
Being, might anſwer, ** You who criticiſe 
< on me do not conſider what you ſay. 
*All the Thoughts of us little Monades 
& are Links and Springs, that ſerve to 
& keep up the Movements and Order of 
the Mole. If I ſhould take it into my 
& head to have ſober Thoughts when 
* this W/þole requires mad ones, all the 
© Play of this great Machine would be 
* overſet by it, there would be Links 
wanting to theſe Chains, and certain 
Springs would be put out of Play,” 
Will Mr Pope filence the Monade, by 
anſwering, O preſumptuous and blind Mo- 
made, learn, that thou haſt- never determind 
thyſelf, but been determin'd always by exter- 
nal Cauſes, unknown to thee, but to which, 
nevertheleſs, thou art inevitably. ſubjected? 
*Tis thus that the Syſtem of Fatality and 
that of Irreligion lend one another a mu- 
tual Defence. 
Bur tho' it be demonſtrated. that the 
Overthrow of Religion is the natural 


Conſequence of this Syſtem, ** What 
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do you concern yourſelf about? /ay they, 
Have not you read, in Monſ. Baille, 
« that Men are guided by Paſſion, and 
4 not Ideas? Were you not charm'd with 
« the Picture he has given, of a Society 
of Atheiſts?” You have read, Sir, 
what I have wrote upon this Subject, in 
my Examination of Pyrrboniſm. 1 am not 
gnorant that the having a ſincere Perſua- 
fon of Religion is enough to make a 
Perſon be eſteem'd, by theſe Gentlemen; 
to have but a very low Underſtanding. I 
am not at all ſhaken by this, and indeed 
bok upon being contemn'd by them as 2 
ral Honour, 


r 
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T ran/lated likewiſe from the F renct 
of Mr Crouſaz. 


COMMENTARY on Mt 
POPE's ad tes of My 
rality, or, Eſſay on Man, being 
more minute Enquiry into the Ten 
dency of the ſaid Principles, occaſi 
oned by a Letter written to Mr Can 
a, concerning his Examination. 


To «which are added, 


The Abbe du Reſuel's Prelimi 
nary Diſcourſe on Engliſb and Frencl, 
Poetry, - and ſome curſory Obſeryati 
ons by the Tranſlator. 


N. B. As the Commentary is buil 
upon the Abbe 4 Reſuel's Tranſla 
tion of the Eflay into French Vert: 
the entire Tranſlation is inſerted, wit] 
an interlineary Eugliſb Verſion, exad 
ly correſpondent to the French, fo 
the Uſe of thoſe who do not under- 
ſtand that Language, or are ncwl 
engaged in the Study of it. 


